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SURVEY ISSUE 


To OUR READERS: 


Since 1937 we have communicated to you, now we want 
you to communicate to us. On the back page of this issue 
is a tear-out sheet which we ask you to complete and send 
to us. Who are you out there? What are your interests and 
needs? What do you like about our journal and what else 
would you like to see in it? 

We want to know the background, education, and experi- 
ence of the typical reader. We want your comments and 
thoughts to guide us. 

Above all, as a tax-supported publication provided free 
of charge to professionals in the field of corrections, we 
want to know whether you still want to receive the journal. 
If you no longer wish to receive FEDERAL PROBATION please 
check the box at the bottom of the back page and show 
your return address as it appears on the mailing label. 

Thank you. 


THE EDITORS 
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This Issue in Brief 


PROBATION is devoted to a symposium on 

control of narcotic abuse through treatment 
of the addicted person. We asked a number of 
recognized experts to submit papers describing 
some of the more widely accepted treatment tech- 
niques. We invite our readers to join us in evalu- 
ating and comparing the programs. One of the 
more intriguing questions is whether an authority 
relationship is an essential ingredient in success- 
ful treatment. Must there always be the sanction 
of a court, parole board, or other authority to in- 
sure meaningful participation by the addicted 
person? Or is the opposite true, must authority be 
absent from the treatment program before it can 
be successful ? 


The Report of the Commission on Attica— 
William Wilbanks, a member of the New York 
State Special Commission on Attica, summarizes 
the Commission’s report and presents highlights 
from the four main sections: (1) What Is Attica; 
(2) Why and How It Happened; (3) The Negoti- 
ations; and (4) The Assault and Its Aftermath. 
The report is critical of all participants in the 
Attica events, criticizing inmates, State officials, 
observers, the media, and the public. 

The Correctional Institution as an Enemy of 
Corrections.—Despite the growing body of con- 
tradictory research evidence coming from socio- 
logically trained criminologists, correctional prac- 
titioners, themselves typically the products of 
more individually oriented academic perspectives, 
continue to act as if the causes and cures for 
criminal behavior are to be found within the in- 
dividual criminal. Thus asserts Professor Charles 
W. Thomas of Virginia Commonwealth University 
who suggests some reasons why simplistic per- 
spectives encourage the perpetuation of correc- 


Tr LATTER part of this issue of FEDERAL 


tional institutions whose approach to the complex 
problems at hand are so myopic as to be self- 
defeating. 


Preventing Delinquency Through Diversion: 
The Sacramento County 601 Diversion Project.— 
Roger Baron, Floyd Feeney, and Warren Thorn- 
ton, all of Sacramento County, California, discuss 
an experimental program in the County in which 
specially trained probation officers were asked to 
handle runaway, beyond control, and truanting 
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youths as family problems without referral to 
court. Results showed that as compared to a group 
of control cases, the project cases involved fewer 
petitions, fewer days of detention, and less re- 
cidivism. A unique feature of this study is com- 
parison of the cost of service for traditional and 
experimental programs. 

Furlough Programs and Conjugal Visiting in 
Adult Correctional Institutions.—This article, by 
Associate Warden Carson W. Markley of the Fed- 
eral Reformatory for Women at Alderson, W. Va., 
surveys and analyzes furlough programs and con- 
jugal visiting in adult correctional institutions. 
Information received from all 50 of the State de- 
partments of correction, the District of Columbia, 
and the Federal Bureau of Prisons revealed that 
as of March 1972 there were 29 departments of 
correction conducting furlough programs. Seven- 
teen of the 23 departments without furlough pro- 
grams plan to implement programs in the near 
future. California and Mississippi are the only 
States with conjugal visiting. 

18,000 Addicts Later: A Look at California’s 
Civil Addict Program.—Over 18,000 addicts have 
been admitted for treatment since the 1961 Cali- 
fornia Legislature passed comprehensive legis- 
lation for both stricter penalties for narcotic in- 
fractions and a compulsory civil commitment 
program for the hard narcotic user. Roland W. 
Wood, superintendent of the California Rehabili- 
tation Center at Corona, reports that 11 years of 
experience have demonstrated the appropriateness 
of civil commitment in a controlled setting with 
supervised aftercare and the ability to return the 
resident for additional periods of inpatient care 
without court intervention. 

The Odyssey House Model and Civil Commit- 
ment.—Dennis J. Helms and Ronald Russell dis- 
cuss the program for drug-dependent persons at 
Odyssey House in New York City and describe 
its three basic phases: motivation, treatment, and 
re-entry. The House’s major point of departure 
from other forms of the therapeutic community, 
they inform us, is integration of the professional 
and the ex-addict which is vitally important in 
the development of attitudinal change and the 
success of re-entry. 

A Probation Department Treats Heroin Ad- 
dicts —The New York City Office of Probation, in 
cooperation with leading medical institutions in 
the City, developed five methadone maintenance 
clinics for the treatment of addicted probationers. 


Nine hundred probationers have been serviced 
and over 80 percent have remained in treatment. 
This program, with modification, can be instituted 
by probation and parole departments in commu- 
nities that have a serious heroin addiction prob- 
lem, asserts Herman Joseph, developer and co- 
ordinator of the program. 
The Need for Realistic Treatment of Alcohol 
and Drug Addiction.—The purpose of this article 
by Edward W. Soden, U.S. probation officer in 
Washington, D.C., is to focus attention on the 
need for realistic programs of treatment for alco- 
hol and drug addiction. In the author’s opinion 
there is little hope of coping with the increasing 
epidemic problem until careful thought and action 
are directed to effective treatment, intelligent con- 
trols, elimination of duplication of effort, and the 
formation of a central clearing house for the dis- 
tribution of information regarding both negative 
and positive results of programs throughout the 
country. 
Urgent Questions About Heroin Maintenance 
Programs.—The current interest in heroin main- 
tenance programs must be tempered by some hard 
questions, according to Stephen Chinlund, director 
of the Manhattan Rehabilitation Center in New 
York City. We have not yet given a fair trial to 
abstinence and methadone programs, nor have we 
considered all the possibilities for developing pro- 
fessional workers in the drug abuse field, he main- 
tains. Most important, we have not sufficiently 
explored the consequences of the heroin mainten- 
ance idea among young people not yet addicted, 
those presently experimenting with drugs, and 
long-time addicts. 
Colloquialisms of the Therapeutic Community: 
Treatment of the Adolescent Drug Abuser.— The 
treatment principles on which therapeutic com- 
munities are based tend to take the form of cryp- 
tic comments or “colloquialisms.” The colloquial- 
isms of a therapeutic community for the 
treatment of adolescent amphetamine abusers are 
examined by Dr. Robert Brook and Dr. Paul C. 
Whitehead, director and research consultant, re- 
spectively, of the Residential Treatment Center, 
Lake Erie Region, Addiction Research Founda- 
tion, London, Canada. “No cop-outs” denies the 
resident his usual rationalizations for his be- 
havior, “turn around” stresses the responsibility 
of the “helped” to become a “helper” of others; 
“No free lunch” refers to the responsibility for 
growth and change that is placed on the patient. 
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The Report of the Commission on Attica 


By WILLIAM L. WILBANKS* 


ORTY-THREE persons died at Attica Correc- 
Pieionsi Facility between September 9 and 13, 

1971. Thirty-nine of that number were killed 
and more than 80 others were wounded by gunfire 
during the 15 minutes it took the State Police to 
retake the prison on September 13. With the ex- 
ception of Indian massacres in the late 19th cen- 
tury, the State Police assault which ended the 
4-day prison uprising was the bloodiest 1-day en- 
counter between Americans since the Civil War. 

The New York State Special Commission on 
Attica was asked to reconstruct the events of 
those September days and to determine why they 
happened. The nine members of the Commission 
were designated by Chief Judge Stanley Fuld of 
the New York Court of Appeals and the presiding 
justices of the four Appellate Division Depart- 
ments of the New York State judicial system and 
subsequently appointed via an executive order of 
the governor to conduct an impartial citizens’ in- 
vestigation of the Attica riot. The citizens’ com- 
mittee,! chaired by Dean Robert McKay of the 
New York University Law School, became known 
officially as the Special New York State Commis- 
sion on Attica and unofficially as the McKay Com- 
mission. 

Arthur L. Liman was chosen as general coun- 
sel and he selected a staff which, at its peak, in- 
cluded 36 full-time investigators plus a number of 
part-time workers. In the course of a 7-month 
investigation the Commission and its staff inter- 
viewed over 2,500 persons, including 1,600 in- 
mates of Attica, 400 correction officers, 270 State 
Police personnel, 200 National Guardsmen, 100 
sheriffs and deputies, members of the citizens’ 
observer team at Attica, and representatives of 
the news media. The Commission also interviewed 
and took testimony from Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller and his executive staff as well as from Com- 
missioner Russell G. Oswald and his staff. In 
April 1972 the Commission held 13 days of public 
hearings in Rochester and New York City which 
was televised in New York State over public tele- 
vision. On September 13, 1972, the Commission 
released both a written and televised report so 


* Mr. Wilbanks, a doctoral candidate at the School of 
Criminal Justice in Albany, N.Y., is a member of the 
Special New York State Commission on Attica. 


that the study would reach the widest audience 
possible. The 515-page written report has been 
published in paperback? and the television docu- 
mentary was shown nationwide on educational 
television on September 13, 1972. Prints of the 
film are being made available to interested groups 
who wish to view it.® 

_ Selected highlights will now be presented from 
the four main sections of the written report: (1) 
What Is Attica? (2) Why and How It Happened? 


(3) The Negotiations (4) The Assault and Its 
Aftermath. 


What Is Attica? 


The Attica Correctional Facility in September 
1971 was not perceptibly better or worse than the 
other maximum-security prisons which at that 
time housed nine of every 10 adult male offenders 
incarcerated in the States system. Attica is every 
prison and every prison is Attica. The Atticas of 
this country have become lethal crucibles in which 
the most explosive social forces of our society are 
mixed with the pettiness and degradation of 
prison life, under the intense pressure of main- 
taining “security.” 

The promise of rehabilitation had become a 
cruel joke. If anyone was rehabilitated, it was in 
spite of Attica, not because of it. Statistics show 
that three-quarters of the men who entered prison 
in New York State in the sixties had been ex- 
posed to the “rehabilitative” experience in prison 
before. If Attica was a true model, then prisons 
served no one. Not the inmates who left them 
more embittered than before. Not the correction 
officers, who were locked into the same confine- 
ment and asked to perform an undefined job made 
impossible by the environment. Not the prison offi- 
cials, who became accomplices in maintaining the 
fiction that maximum-security prisons serve a 

1 The nine members of the Commission are: Dean Robert B. McKay 
of the New York University School of Law; Edwin B. Broderick, 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Albany; Robert L. Carter, 
a Federal judge in New York City; Mrs. Amalia R. Guerrero, presi- 
dent of the Society of Friends of Puerto Rico; Amos Henix, director 
of Reality House in New York City; Burke Marshall, deputy dean 
of the Yale Law School; Walter Rochschild, chairman of the Board 
of the New York Urban Coalition; Mrs. Dorothy Wadsworth, director 
of development at Rochester Institute of Technology; William Wilbanks, 
doctoral candidate at the School of Criminal Justice in Albany. 

2 Attica: The Official Report of the New York State Special Com- 
mission on Attica. New York: Bantam Books, 1972 ($2.25 paperback). 
Attica: The Official Report of the New York State Special Commission 
on Attica. New York: Praeger Publishers, Inc., 1972 ($12.50 hardback). 

3 Requests for loans of the film should be addressed to: American 


Bar Association, 1155 East 60th, Chicago, Illinois 60637. There is 
no charge to the borrower except for return postage. 
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useful purpose. And not the public, which requires 
penal institutions that serve a useful role in the 
reduction of crime. 


Why and How It Happened— 
The Mounting Tensions 


The civil rights movement of the decade previ- 
ous to 1967 left a legacy of frustrated hopes, tre- 
mendous frustrations of powerlessness, and a 
climate tending toward approval of violence as a 
form of protest. The Kerner Commission found: 


A new mood has sprung up among Negroes, particu- 
larly among the young, in which self-esteem and en- 
hanced racial pride are replacing apathy and submission 
to “the system.” 

In 1967, 23 American cities with large black 
populations erupted in fury and violence. The 
Kerner Commission concluded that there was no 
evidence of any planning or conspiracy behind the 
riots. Rather, each riot was a sudden and violent 
eruption of an “explosive mixture which has been 
accumulating in our cities since the end of World 
War II.” 

That Commission’s report showed how perva- 
sive discrimination and segregation had aggra- 
vated problems in black ghettos “where segrega- 
tion and poverty converge on the young to destroy 
opportunity and enhance failure.” 

The American black was not alone in his frus- 
tration with the performance of the traditional 
organs of society. Student and antiwar protests 
introduced an entire new wave of protests and 
backlash, largely by white youth, ending in blood 
in Chicago and death at Kent State. The toll not- 
withstanding, the actions on the streets by civil 
rights proponents, students, and antiwar pro- 
testers seemed to many alienated members of 
society to have accomplished what the democratic 
processes had not—to have focused attention on 
the needs for basic change. In virtually every as- 
pect of American life there was declining respect 
for an authority which seemed incapable of ful- 
filling promises of democracy and equality. 

Attica was not insulated from this changing 
social mood. Every month new inmates came from 
New York City, Buffalo, Rochester, and other 
urban areas, bringing with them the anger, frus- 
tration and alienation engendered by their ex- 
periences in the cities. The young black inmates 
of 1971 were products of the conditions the 
Kerner Commission found in the cities in 1967, 
and in prisons like Attica they found conditions 
even more repressive than those they had known 


on the streets. They were joined by a new breed of 
white inmates—young, better educated than be- 
fore, and involved in drugs—and by Spanish- 
speaking inmates from the urban barrios who 
were not prepared to accept the situation in which 
they found themselves. 

Correction officers and prison administrators 
reacted to the defiance of authority in traditional 
ways. They attempted to maintain respect for 
authority by disciplinary action against those who 
were seen as “defiant” or “agitators.” As efforts 
by inmates to organize and engage in group activ- 
ity mounted “ringleaders” were transferred to 
other institutions and lists were kept of ‘“‘sub- 
versives.” 

In addition, the general challenge to authority 
included a challenge to the very right of prison 
authorities to impose additional sanctions. In- 
mates were more likely to take the matter to 
court and the courts did not prove entirely unre- 
sponsive to their complaints. For example, in re- 
sponse to a Federal court decision in May 1970 
Department of Corrections officials in Albany in- 
stituted new rules relating to disciplinary pro- 
ceedings to conform with the requirement that 
due process be given to inmates. 

Attica’s all-white correctional staff from rural 
western New York State was comfortable with 
inmates who ‘“‘knew their place,” but unprepared 
and untrained to deal with the new inmate, much 
less to understand him. Unused to seeing their 
authority challenged, officers felt threatened by 
the new inmate. Viewing the recent relaxation of 
rules and discipline, the intervention of the courts, 
and the new programs for inmates, they felt that 
their authority was being undermined by Albany 
and that their superiors were not backing them 
up. The officers became increasingly resentful and 
insecure. The result was, inevitably, daily con- 
frontations between the new inmate and the old- 
style officer. Thus, in the summer of 1971 Attica 
was caught up in an era of decline and rejection 
of authority. 

The confrontations were accompanied by in- 
creasing societal awareness among inmates and 
the growth of organizations inside the institution 
determined to spread the consciousness and try to 
make changes. Groups such as the Muslims, Black 
Panthers, and Young Lords gained adherents and 
held meetings. In the months prior to September 
1971 there were a series of organized protest ef- 
forts at Attica. Some had moderate success, but 
others ended only in the discipline of participants. 
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THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON ATTICA 5 


For the black inmate in Attica, the atmosphere 
on September 8, 1971, was not unlike that in the 
cities before the holocausts of Harlem, Watts, 
Newark, and Detroit. Sit-ins, demonstrations, and 
petitions had been met with excuses, delays, and 
repression. Organized, peaceful efforts had been 
rebuffed or ignored. Inmates and guards alike 
later commented, “The tension was so _ thick 
around here you could cut it with a knife.” No 
organizers were necessary; no plans were re- 
quired ; no leaders needed. As in the cities in 1967, 
the situation itself was explosive. All that was 
needed was a spark to set it off. 


The Spark: Wednesday, September 8, 1971 


The initial explosion on Thursday, September 
9, came in reaction to an incident the previous day 
which provoked anger and resentment among in- 


mates in two companies in A block. A misunder-— 


standing in the exercise yard on Wednesday after- 
noon led to an unusually intense confrontation 
between officers and inmates, during which a 
lieutenant was struck by an inmate. The officers 
were forced to back down. That evening, two in- 
mates were removed from their cells to segrega- 
tion, precipitating angry name-calling, hurling of 
objects from cells, and vows of revenge along the 
two galleries. Many inmates were convinced that 
the two inmates were beaten on the way to segre- 
gation (though in fact they were not) even though 
officers in the yard that afternoon had promised 
them that this would not occur. 


The Explosion: Thursday, September 9 


The following morning, uneasiness lingered on 
in 5 Company, one of the two companies from 
whieh the two inmates had been removed the pre- 
vious evening to segregation. This company of 42 
inmates was used as a dumping ground for “diffi- 
cult” inmates. An inmate who had been locked in 
his cell for throwing a full can of soup at an officer 
the previous evening was released from his cell 
by fellow inmates. A decision was made to re- 
turn 5 company to their cells after breakfast in- 
stead of allowing them to go to the exercise yard 
as usual. The door to the yard was locked and a 
lieutenant, who had assured the inmates the day 
before that nobody would be beaten, approached 
the company as it was lined up in A tunnel await- 

4 Commissioner Oswald in his recent book, Attica—My Story (Garden 


view similar to Oswald’s see: F. Wiggins, “‘The Truth About Attica 
by an Inmate,” National Review, March 31, 1972, pp. 327ff. 


ing word as to why the door to the exercise yard 
was locked. As he reached the column of inmates 
and before he spoke he was attacked. The uprising 
was underway. 


The Conflagration Spreads 


After an initial outburst of chaotic violence, 
rebellious A block inmates regrouped and set upon 
the locked gate at “Times Square,” which sepa- 
rated A block from the rest of the institution. The 
gate gave way giving the rioters access to the 
center square and the keys which unlocked the 
gates in three directions. From Times Square, in- 
mates from A block spread throughout the prison 
with little resistance, attacking officers, taking 
hostages, destroying property. As the rebellion 
reached other areas, some inmates joined in 
actively, but the majority tried to escape to secure 
areas, or were simply caught up in the tide. 

The authorities were slow in responding, due 
largely to the absence of a riot control plan, the 
lack of available manpower, and an antiquated 
communications system. Connected with other 
parts of the prison only by single-line telephones, 
those in the administration building could not 
appreciate the full extent of the trouble, or sum- 
mon help, until it was too late. Within two hours 
the inmates had control of four cellblocks and all 
of the yards and tunnels, and 1,281 inmates had 
gathered in D yard with over 40 hostages. 


Was It Planned?+* 


The Commission found no evidence that the 
Attica uprising was planned, either by avowed 
revolutionaries or anyone else. The evidence points 
in the other direction. 


Although the Commission has been able to document 
in some detail the growth of inmate organizations and 
the planning of nonviolent protests at Attica, it has 
found no indications that these organizations, or other 
inmates, were considering a take-over of the prison. At 
most there was talk of a prisonwide sit-down strike. 

Although correction personnel frequently cited the in- 
creasing militancy among inmates, the circulation of 
radical literature, and the growing influence of political 
groups among the inmates, they were unable to point to 
concrete indications of advance planing for a take-over 
of the prison. In fact, two of the top three supervisors 
at Attica believed that the uprising was spontaneous. 

The course the rebellion took on Thursday morning 
leads to the same conclusion. If a take-over was planned, 
it would not have been planned to commence in an en- 
closed area, such as A tunnel, where access to the rest 
of the prison was presumably sealed off by iron gates. 
The company which started the violence had just come 
through Times Square, where the keys to four corridor 
gates were kept, and had seen the gates locked behind 
them, all without incident. A planned rebellion would 
surely have been touched off before the moment the in- 
mates were confined to A tunnel, with no immediately 


apparent avenue of escape and no guarantee of access 
to the rest of the institution. 


No one, inmates or officials, could have anticipated 
that the Times Square gate had a defective weld and 
would give way. Before the gate broke, the A block in- 
mates called to inmates trapped in other corridors to 
join in the uprising, but their entreaties fell on deaf 
ears. 


The rioters did not take over the prison according to 
any rational plan. After the violence had subsided and 
the hostages were taken, the inmates continued for at 
least an hour to act in a manner inconsistent with the 
idea that there were any preexisting plans. For example, 
invading inmates set fire to the metal shops and deserted 
them after taking hostages and thus left behind large 
quantities of volatile materials, tools, and machines 
that could be used for making weapons. 


Even when all the inmates reached D yard there was 
a long period of chaos and internal bickering among 
inmates before organization emerged. In fact, most of 
those who took an active role in organizing the yard, 
drafting demands, and, later, negotiating with the state, 
had not been involved in the initial outbreak of violence 
and did not join it when the rioters reached their area 
of the prison. 


The Negotiations 


The negotiations were not planned—they just 
developed. When the Commissioner first arrived, 
the police were not prepared to retake the prison. 
By the time sufficient assault forces had been sum- 
moned, the negotiations were under way and Com- 
missioner Oswald chose to continue them, reluc- 
tant to the end to undertake any action which 
would imperil lives. 

A settlement based on a series of penal reform 
measures—the 28 Points—was negotiated by the 
Commissioner with the observers, but was re- 
jected by the inmates on Saturday night because 
criminal amnesty was not included. With that re- 
jection, the negotiations were, in effect, dead. The 
observers placed their remaining hopes in a plea 
to the Governor to come to Attica. Believing that 
no purpose would be served by his appearance, the 
Governor refused. After the inmates rejected a 
last-minute appeal on Monday morning to accept 
the 28 Points, Oswald, with the Governor’s con- 
currence, ordered the assault 4 days, almost to 
the hour, after the uprising began. 

Why did the efforts at peaceful settlement fail? 
In the Commission’s judgment, many factors con- 
tributed to the failure of the negotiations. Among 
the most important were the following: 

The observers’ committee was not constituted to serve 


a mediation function—it was too unwieldy in number 
and racked with ideological differences. 

Many inmates could not accept on faith that, once 
they had released the hostages, the state’s promises 
would be kept. 

The inmates were intransigent in their demand for 
amnesty and the state was unwilling to grant it. How- 


ever, no alternative to total amnesty was explored by 
either side. 
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A majority of inmates would have accepted the 28 
Points without amnesty but were fearful of speaking 
out against the inmate spokesmen. 


Inmate spokesmen with knowledge of three inmate 
deaths must have been encouraged in their demand for 
complete amnesty by fear that they would be held 
accountable for the murders. 


When the state showed a willingness to negotiate and 
made concessions, many inmates gained an inflated view 
of their bargaining power. 
The Commission agreed with Commissioner 

Oswald that the State should not adopt a firm 
policy against negotiation with inmates holding 
hostages but that administrators must have flexi- 
bility in responding to prison riots. If the prison 
can be retaken immediately without lethal force, 
the authorities should do so. Any delay may pro- 
vide the inmates with the opportunity to arm 
themselves and once that occurs the option to use 
nonlethal force to quell the uprising may be lost. 
The Commission believes that the possibility of a 
negotiated settlement must be fully explored be- 
fore using lethal force. In addition, the Commis- 
sion suggested that the following principles will 
improve the chances for a peaceful settlement: 

The state should insist that all negotiations take 

place on neutral ground between the representatives of 


the inmates and the state. Direct negotiations are pre- 
ferable to the use of outsiders. 


Though the prisons must be subject to continuous 
public scrutiny by the press, negotiations during a riot 
are not the occasion to exercise that function and thus 
negotiations must be negotiated privately. 

Before terminating negotiations, and commencing an 
assault, the inmates must be made to understand that 
the alternative to a settlement is an armed assault with 
guns. 


The Governor’s Decision 


The Commission concluded that Governor 
Rockefeller should have gone to Attica but does 
not mean to suggest that his failure to appear at 
Attica was the cause of the deaths and casualties 
that followed. Full amnesty was the paramount 
issue at all times and there was no evidence be- 
fore the Governor that the inmates were prepared 
to accept less. However, even if one could be cer- 
tain that the Governor’s appearance would not 
have led to a settlement, the gravity of the situ- 
ation warranted the Governor’s presence because 
the critical decision to retake the prison involved 
great risk of loss of life. 


The Commissioner’s Decision 


All officials realized that any police action to 
rescue the hostages would actually present the 
greatest threat to them. Why then did the State 
order the assault? 

The decision was based upon the belief that 
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basic principles—as well as lives—were at stake 
in the uprising. The uprising constituted an insur- 
rection against the very authority of the State, 
and to tolerate it was to concede a loss of sover- 
eignty over the rebels. The decision to retake the 
prison was not a quixotic effort to rescue hostages 
in the midst of 1,200 inmates; it was a decisive 
reassertion of its sovereignty and power. While 
all State officials were concerned about the safety 
of the hostages, they had finally reached the con- 
clusion that, after 4 days of negotiations, the need 
to reassert the authority of the State over the 
rebels outweighed the risks of an assault. 


The Assault and Its Aftermath 


When the failure of the negotiations left the 
State with no alternative but to retake the prison 
by force, officials from the Governor on down ex- 
pressed concern that the force employed be only 
the minimum necessary to restore order. How- 
ever, that concern was not translated into effec- 
tive restraints, and, in fact, the assault of Sep- 
tember 13, 1971, and its aftermath were marred 
by excesses. Thirty-nine persons were killed by 
gunfire and 80 others suffered gunshot wounds 
during the assault. One of every 10 persons in D 
yard that morning was struck by gunfire and 
more than a quarter of the hostages died of bullet 
wounds. The following are some of the conclusions 
of the Commission as to why so many injuries and 
deaths occurred. 


The hostages were indistinguishable in their dress 
from inmates. 


The state police were equipped with shotguns, loaded 
with “OO” buckshot pellets which would spread at 
distances exceeding 30 yards and hit unintended targets, 
creating a high risk of injury and death to unresisting 
inmates and hostages when discharged in or into the 
prison yard. No specific safeguards were developed to 
avoid hitting hostages and unresisting inmates with the 
spread and overfire from shotgun blasts. 

The tactical plan left the decision on whether to dis- 
charge a weapon to the discretion of each individual 
trooper. Gas masks inhibited verbal communication and 
no alternative means, such as hand signals, were de- 
veloped for transmitting fire and cease-fire orders or 
other instructions once the assault was under way. 

Many correction officers fired their weapons from the 
blocks during the assault as the Governor’s orders that 
pong 4 should not participate was never communicated 
to them. 


There was much unnecessary shooting. Troopers shot 
into tents, trenches, and barricades without looking 
first. 


Finally, the Commission concluded that the deficien- 
cies in the assault plan were not the result of callous 
indifference on the part of police officials, nor were they 
the result of a casual attitude toward the enormous 
situation confronting them. They were the result, rather, 
of assigning a new kind of mission to a force of men 
that was neither trained nor equipped for the occasion. 
The deficiencies in the plan were not perceived—and are 
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still not acknowledged in all instances—by the police 
commanders or state officials. No one reviewed or ques- 
tioned the assault plan except superficially. It is doubt- 
ful that state leaders even realized that the only pros- 
pect for retaking the prison without indiscriminate 
shooting rested on the individual judgment and self- 
restraint of 211 tense, frightened, frustrated, angry 
men and their separate “reasonable beliefs.” 


Guns were not the only inflicters of pain at 
Attica that day; in the aftermath of the assault, 
hundreds of inmates, stripped of their clothing, 
were brutalized by correction officers, troopers, 
and sheriffs’ deputies. Though State officials ex- 
pected immediate physical reprisals against in- 
mates in the aftermath of the rebellion, they did 
nothing to prevent them. National Guardsmen and 
other outside observers, as well as a few troopers 
and correction officers, confirmed the almost uni- 
versal inmate descriptions of widespread beat- 
ings, proddings, kickings, and verbal abuse of the 
vilest nature. Reprisals were especially severe in 
segregation, where the suspected leaders of the 
uprising were taken. Forty-five percent of the in- 
mates who had been in D yard suffered bruises, 
lacerations, abrasions, and broken bones. 

No effective steps were taken on September 13 
to see that reprisals did not occur and no satis- 
factory explanation has been given for that fail- 
ure. An uprising in which inmates had demanded 
above all that they be treated as human beings 
thus ended with their being treated inhumanly. 
The Commission concluded that men whose pro- 
fession it is to uphold order should not permit 
their emotions to interfere with their responsi- 
bilities. Also supervisory officials should not look 
the other way and allow resentment and anger to 
reign where there is a desperate need for reason 
and restraint. 

The authorities were well aware that the assault 
might result in a large number of gunshot casual- 
ties and, in fact, publicly expressed relief when 
it was all over that the toll had not been higher. 
However, they failed to make adequate provision 
in advance for the evacuation and treatment of 
the wounded. When sufficient medical personnel 
arrived they were shocked at the conditions pre- 
vailing and amazed that they had not been alerted 
hours prior to the assault. Miraculously no one 
died solely because of the delay in receiving medi- 
cal attention. Nevertheless, the agony of the 
wounded was immeasurably increased by the lack 
of prompt treament. Of all the needless suffering 
at Attica, this was the most easily avoidable. The 
fact is that no one assumed the responsibility for 
making the necessary arrangements. 


The Correctional Institution as an 
Enemy of Corrections 


By CHARLES W. THOMAS 
Assistant Professor, Department of Sociology, Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmond 


HEN called upon some months ago to 
\ y prepare a paper for inclusion in a volume 
on the rehabilitation of adult offenders 
(Petersen and Thomas, 1972), I quickly encoun- 
tered a number of problems which reduced my 
already skeptical evaluation of the current state 
of the field of corrections. At first I was pleased 
to note that the volume of literature on correc- 
tional topics was increasing at a very rapid rate. 
This seemed to be a good omen, an indicator of 
substantial progress. But it was not. Much of 
what I reviewed was of such poor quality that it 
provided little more than an academic exercise 
of dubious virtue. Even more disheartening, how- 
ever, were two additional observations which 
seem difficult to contest. First, a consistent im- 
plication of the literature is that the better the 
quality of the research done on correctional pro- 
grams, the higher the probability that the results 
will show a negligible or nonsignificant effect 
(Bailey, 1966; Kassebaum, et al., 1971). Second, 
taken as an overall effort, the implication of 
modern correctional research is that “there is 
very little evidence in these studies (231 studies 
conducted between 1945 and 1970 on the effects 
of various modes of treatment) that any pre- 
vailing mode of correctional treatment has a 
decisive effect in reducing the recidivism of con- 
victed offenders.” (Martinson in Kassebaum, et 
al., p. 309) 

When placed on the defensive because of non- 
supportive evidence from criminological research 
on the correctional process, correctional practi- 
tioners quickly dip into a seemingly bottomless 
bag of defensive cliches (Cressey, 1958). The re- 
searchers, in turn, have developed countercliches 
to deal with the “unwillingness of the ‘applied 
people’ to face up to the facts.” When viewed in 
terms of the potential relevance of criminological 
research for correctional policy, it seems self-evi- 
dent that the traditional feud between “applied” 
and “theoretical” criminologists has generated 
considerably more heat than light. But the basic 
question remains unanswered: Why does treat- 


ment program after treatment program produce 
nonsignificant effects when examined from the 
detached perspective of the objective criminologi- 
cal researcher? The research findings simply can- 
not be so consistently inaccurate that they can all 
be written off in a barrage of post factum ration- 
alizations, nor can the programs themselves be 
invariably defined as poorly funded, ill-conceived, 
or stupidly implemented. 

All of us would, I hope, readily acknowledge 
that we do not have final answers for the question 
which I have posed, and most of us would admit 
that we find the situation both perplexing and 
frustrating. Some partial answers which have 
been offered are undeniably valid. Our under- 
standing of the technology required for effective 
“neople-processing” is very rudimentary (Brim 
and Wheeler, 1966). We lack either well-articu- 
lated theory or adequate treatment typologies 
(Gibbons, 1962). Although the seriousness of the 
problem varies, all correctional institutions are 
beset by the conflict of custodial and treatment 
goals (Cressey, 1965; Thomas and Miller, 1971). 
The components of the criminal justice system 
are so poorly integrated that conflict, jealousy, 
overlapping interests, and so on are ubiquitous 
(Garabedian, 1970; Douglas, 1971). The list goes 
on and on. To many correctional practitioners the 
situation is indeed hopeless and the prospects 
dismal. Many simply leave the field, or even 
worse, pay only lip service to correctional ide- 
ology while showing no behavioral commitment 
to realistic correctional goals. 

It should be obvious that limitations of space 
and knowledge clearly preclude the resolution of 
this dilemma within the context of a brief article. 
Still, as a sociologist turned criminologist, I con- 
tinue to feel that a major shortcoming in correc- 
tions is directly related to a kind of “treatment 
myopia” which I find widespread among correc- 
tional practitioners. Specifically, the pragmatics 
of operating correctional institutions on a daily 
basis seem to foster a very business-like adminis- 
trative approach among many of those in the 
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field. The necessary division of labor creates po- 
sitions for supervisors over custodial personnel, 
prison industries, education, treatment, medical 
services, and other assorted organizational func- 
tions. Too frequently the goals and problems of 
these subunits define the total scope of concern 
for the respective sets of personnel. Competition 
and conflict within and between these units are 
found within virtually any institution. As in any 
other organizational context, they vie with one 
another for additional funds, personnel, equip- 
ment, decisionmaking power, and so on. Wardens 
are called upon to coordinate the activities of 
these competitors, and they usually feel obligated 
to create the semblance of a power balance within 
which all employees are at least reasonably con- 
tent. The balance, once created, should, and in 
some ways does, allow the greatest number of 
employees to pursue the activities for which they 
are best suited in the most efficient possible fash- 
ion. Teachers meet their classes; counselors and 
social workers meet with their clients; prison in- 
dustries produce goods and provide services; 
guards maintain security and control; and ad- 
ministrators administrate. And inmates recidi- 
vate. And we ask why. 

As indicated earlier, I have no ultimate answer 
for the question, but I would like to pursue the 
problem of “treatment myopia” for the remain- 
der of the article by focusing on two salient 
aspects of the general dilemma. First, although 
most American criminologists received their aca- 
demic training in departments of sociology, most 
of the treatment staff in correctional institutions 
were trained in departments of clinical psychol- 
ogy, social welfare, social work, or education 
(Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower 
and Training, 1968). Certainly these fields could 
complement one another, but they typically do 
not. Indeed, the proportion of sociologically ori- 
ented correctional practitioners with whom I 
have any contact is so limited that they have very 
little influence on the mainstream of the field of 
corrections. The effect of this imbalance is any- 
thing but subtle, and the outcome is quite predic- 
table. The client-oriented treatment agents do 
exactly what they were trained to do: They de- 
velop client-centered treatment strategies. Voca- 
tional rehabilitation specialists view job training 
as the crucial element in the rehabilitation or re- 
socialization process. Educators see the low edu- 
cational training levels of inmates as a crucial 
barrier to their successful reintegration into the 
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larger society. Psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
their counterparts key on the individual prob- 
lems which they feel are so closely associated 
with criminal careers, and they ambitiously 
undertake the rebuilding of “defective personali- 
ties” through psychiatric treatment, clinical tech- 
niques, and the myriad forms of group therapy. 

For some very perplexing reason, these com- 
ments will almost certainly be offensive to those 
whose positions have been used as illustrations, 
and they will quite probably view my comments 
as indications of my lack of “practical experi- 
ence” or professional jealousy. Those in clinical 
fields might well view my seemingly critical re- 
marks as indicative of my own personality de- 
fects. Such responses would, however, aptly 
illustrate exactly what I mean by “treatment 
myopia.” It is the trained ability not to see the 
forest for the trees. It is the narcissistic short- 
coming, if you like, of not being able to accept 
the limits beyond which one’s professional talents 
should not be pushed, where one may well create 
more harm than good despite the very best of in- 
tentions. And this bit of realism cannot be 
washed away by tired and trite assertions of 
eclecticism. Bailey’s (1966) evaluation of some 
100 research reports on the effects of correctional 
programs provides an adequate example of what 
I mean. His goals were two-fold. First, what 
general theoretical explanation of human _ be- 
havior provided the foundation for the treatment 
model being evaluated? Second, to what extent 
were the programs successful? Four familiar 
types of underlying theoretical models were 
identified: a clinical model which implies indi- 
vidual or group therapy techniques; a sociologi- 
cal model which focuses on the attitudes, values, 
group identifications, social status, and inter- 
personal relations of inmates; a “deficit”? model 
which depicts the inmate as lacking in “some- 
thing” (e.g., and adequate education or vocational 
skill) ; and an “activity’”’ model which suggests 
that inmates should be kept busy in constructive 
leisure time activities and supervised recreational 
programs. Given the current emphasis on atti- 
tudes, values, interpersonal relations, and so on, 
one would certainly expect that the sociological 
model would provide the foundation for at least a 
significant number of correctional programs. It 
did not. Instead, Bailey (1966, p. 155) notes 
that “only 9 percent of these programs (the 100 
reports) were based solely on the (sociological) 
premise. The finding, previously noted, that well 
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over 50 percent of the outcome reports described 
efforts to evaluate some type of group treatment 
underlines the paradoxical fact that most forms 
of correctional group treatment are based, not 
upon the group relations premise, but upon the 
individualized sick premise (clinical model).” I 
do not find anything particularly unexpected in 
his further assertion that, “it seems quite clear 
that, on the basis of this sample of outcome re- 
ports with all of its limitations, evidence support- 
ing the efficacy of correctional treatment is slight, 
inconsistent, and of questionable reliability” 
(p. 157). 

The critical reader should quickly spot the 
logical jump which I have made in what may ap- 
pear to be nothing more than a polemical attack 
on the premises of individualized treatment at 
this point. Specifically, the fact that a sociologi- 
cally sound theoretical foundation is seldom 
found in correctional programs does not neces- 
sarily mean that the sociologically oriented crimi- 
nologist could do any better than the clinically 
oriented correctional practitioner. Further, if a 
primary defect among those presently in the 
field is that they ignore the forest, but see each 
of the trees, it might be argued that the sociologi- 
cal model is so general that it can never see the 
trees because of the forest. Perhaps. I certainly 
know a substantial number of prison adminis- 
trators who put considerable stock in that kind 
of a critique. But that criticism merely begs 
the question. The point is not whether criminolo- 
gists, psychologists, social workers, or whoever 
should become the high priests of the field of 
corrections. As a criminologist, I certainly lay 
no claim to any expertise in social work, psy- 
chiatry, prison administration, or a broad num- 
ber of associated correctional specialties. I do, 
however, have a small number of timid expecta- 
tions: Because I refrain from trying to resolve 
psychiatric problems, I tend to expect that psy- 
chiatrists will avoid doing, for example, the 
kinds of attitude measurements for which soci- 
ologists and social psychologists are better 
trained; because I studiously avoid employing the 
casework techniques which many social workers 
are trained to use effectively, I generally expect 
them to defer to the criminologist when the time 
comes to evaluate the effectiveness of their treat- 
ment strategies on the sole basis that the crimi- 
nologist typically receives far better training in 
research design and analysis. The list could be 
extended, and the examples could certainly be 


more pointed, but the intent is not to demarcate 
absolute, inviolable boundaries for the respective 
disciplines involved in the overall correctional 
enterprise. Instead, unlike what appears to hap- 
pen so frequently in accordance with the so-called 
“Peter Principle,” we should not encourage, let 
alone expect or demand, people in the field to 
rise above or go beyond their fields of real 
competence. 

This leads me to the second point which seems 
important in terms of what I have referred to 
as treatment myopia, and it is directly related to 
the individualized or client-centered treatment 
modalities which dominate the field of correc- 
tions. Specifically, by directing so much of our 
attention to the individual problems of inmates, 
we tend to loose sight of the fact that each in- 
mate occupies a position within the structure of 
the informal inmate society and that this infor- 
mal system is itself located within the larger 
prison organization. The position occupied within 
the inmate society, and the character of the for- 
mal organization which prompted the emergence 
of the informal system, may well be far better 
predictors of the long and short-term effects of 
confinement than anything else we currently 
know of. Kassebaum, et al. (1971, p. 142), for 
example, note that, “Treatment programs, 
whether in prisons or elsewhere, operate within 
a social context . . . that context is the formal 
and informal social organization of the prison. 
Behavior in the treatment program has implica- 
tions for the wider context; the individual’s po- 
sition in the informal social organization may 
have implications for his participation in, and 
reaction to, many aspects of institutional pro- 
grams, including the treatment program.” 

The point which I wish to make is quite simple. 
Just as “‘common sense” assertions of our culture 
note that individuals, ideas, and inventions may 
appear before their time and thus be of little 
influence or utility, efforts at correctional reha- 
bilitation may evolve before sufficiently support- 
ive organizational structures emerge. In other 
words, contemporary perspectives on treatment 
and the research on program effectiveness need 
not be at odds simply because the evaluations of 
programs so frequently note nonsignificant ef- 
fects. Both the treatment programs and the evalu- 
ation research may be well-planned and executed, 
but the effects of good treatment programs may 
be blocked because of influences which are beyond 
the immediate control of the treatment agents. 
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If, however, we accept the myopic perspective 
which I encounter so frequently in conducting my 
own research, we are prone to miss the general 
structural handicaps to treatment because of our 
focus on, or personal concern with, independent 
dimensions of the correctional organization. 
This is precisely the problem which I have 
been leading up to, and it represents a concern 
which has begun to stimulate an increasing 
amount of criminological research. Inmates enter- 
ing correctional institutions quite obviously share 
a large set of common problems of adjustment, 
problems which Gresham Sykes (1958) has so 
aptly described as the “pains of imprisonment.” 
A well-accepted notion in general sociological 
theory is that a new set of attitudes, values, and 
expectations (a subculture) will emerge when a 
large group of similarly situated individuals are 
placed in effective interaction with one another 
(Cohen, 1955). Thus, from the standpoint of the 
correctional organization the question is not 
whether this principle will or will not result in 
the emergence of an informal inmate subculture. 
The subculture or informal system will invariably 
emerge. Instead, the real question is whether or 
not the informal system will support or oppose 
the goals of the formal organization. When the 
expectations of the informal system stress a uni- 
formly hostile, negative, nonsupportive, exploita- 
tive relationship between inmates and staff, the 
probability that any treatment or rehabilitation 
program will succeed is virtually zero regardless 
of the quality of the program itself. Were all in- 
mate systems uniformly oppositional, little could 
be offered as advice and even less could be done 
toward the development of more effective correc- 
tional systems. The earlier research on the emer- 
gence and effects of inmate systems clearly indi- 
cated that this might be the case (Clemmer, 
1940; Korn and McCorkle, 1953; Schrag, 1954; 
Ohlin, 1956; Sykes, 1958; Sykes and Messinger, 
1960). Their findings, generally supportive of 
Clemmer’s classic study, The Prison Community 
(1940), indicated that all inmates become more 
or less prisonized as the duration and intensity 
of their exposure to the inmate society increases. 
By prisonization they clearly meant a process of 
socialization by means of which inmates adopt 
the values and behaviors expected by the inmate 
normative system (Clemmer, 1940, p. 299), and 
the clear implication in much of the research is 
that prisonization is directly related to criminali- 
zation (Clemmer, 1940, 1950; Thomas and Foster, 


1971). The consistency of these research findings 
are impressive, but the documentation has one 
major bias: All of these studies focus on proc- 
esses of prisonization in maximum-security pris- 
ons for adult male felons. If the argument which 
asserts that the inmate system is largely a prod- 
uct of an adaptive response to the problems of 
imprisonment is generally correct, it is essential 
that we obtain comparative data from correc- 
tional institutions which present a variety of 
types of problems to confined populations. 
Fortunately, a substantial effort has been made 
during the past 10 to 15 years which has made 
it possible to bring systematic data to bear on the 
question of potential influences of formal organi- 
zational structure on informal organizations 
(Grusky, 1957; Zald, 1963; Street, et al., 1966; 
Street, 1970; Kassebaum, et al., 1971; Berk, 1966; 
Cline, 1968; Sarri and Vinter, 1965; Mathiesen, 
1971; Zald and Street, 1964). Although the 
studies show considerable variation in quality 
and focus, they consistently illustrate the point 
which I am trying to make in this discussion. 
Treatment programs in correctional institutions, 
even though very well-designed and implemented, 
are very likely candidates for failure unless or- 
ganizational commitment to the treatment ide- 
ology is sufficiently strong that basic alterations 
in the structure of the organizations is effected. 
By basic alterations I do not mean the mere ad- 
dition of a director for treatment and positions 
for his staff members. That serves only to illus- 
trate the maxim that the more things change 
the more they remain the same. They remain the 
same because the decisionmaking power remains 
vested in the head of the organization, because 
the problems of imprisonment for the inmates 
remain largely the same, because security and 
custody tend to retain a superordinate-subordi- 
nate relationship in the hierarchy of organiza- 
tional goals, and because the organizational 
structure remains formal, rigid, and highly rou- 
tinized. In such cases, and there are many, 
nothing basic to the organization or its mode of 
operation has been changed; we have simply 
added another component into the same struc- 
ture. The response of the inmate population to 
this type of nonchange is consistent. They remain 
hostile, negative, manipulative, and unwilling to 
trust, let alone legitimate, the agents of the 
treatment program. On the other hand, when a 
realistic commitment is made to the resocializa- 
tion of inmates, the probability of success goes 
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up dramatically. Berk (1966, p. 523) describes 
the rationale for the change quite simply by say- 
ing that “organizations with different goals, 
structure, and contexts should produce different 
patterns of informal organization, and informal 
organization would also have different effects 
upon the functioning of such diverse types of or- 
ganizations.” In other words, when the attain- 
ment of treatment goals becomes a primary 
focus for the organization the formal structure of 
the organization necessarily changes. The auton- 
omy of the treatment staff increases. The highly 
centralized power structure typical of custodially 
oriented institutions becomes decentralized. Daily 
operations become far less routinized. Authority 
becomes more heavily invested in professional 
personnel. But it is not simply that the for- 
mal structure of the correctional organization 
changes. That, in and of itself, would provide no 
immediate benefit on any other than humanitar- 
ian grounds. The important point is that such 
structural changes alter the types and severity 
of the problems with which the informal organi- 
zation must deal, and in many ways the informal 
organization of correctional institutions is little 
more than an image of the formal structure 
(Berk, 1966; Grusky, 1957). Thus, the informal 
system changes as a direct function of the changes 
in the formal structure. 

In summary, the general tone of this essay has 
clearly been quite critical of contemporary cor- 
rectional practice. The rationale for such skepti- 
cism is reasonably simple. Despite substantial 
commitment to the correctional ideology which 
we have seen developing so rapidly during re- 
cent decades, and despite the considerable efforts 
which have been made toward the development 
of effective and efficient correctional programs, 
the probability that any specific inmate will 
become successfully reintegrated into the larger 
society upon release has not appreciably in- 
creased. Indeed, among those who do succeed 
upon release, we quite frequently find that the 
explanation for their success is unrelated to their 
participation in planned, formally administered 
correctional programs. The reality of correctional 
failures must not be allowed to go unnoticed. The 
luxury of self-deception by way of denying sound 
research, bemoaning inadequate funding, and the 
thousand and one other excuses which can be 
created simply does not adequately explain the 
continued high rates of postrelease failure. 
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I am not implying by these comments that the 
future of the field is necessarily dim. I am saying 
that the preponderance of correctional thinking 
has been geared toward the development of 
individualized treatment perspectives to the ex- 
clusion of an awareness that broader structural 
problems can negate the best of client-centered 
strategies. Those perspectives, particularly when 
implemented within nonsupportive organizational 
structures, are not doing the job for which they 
were intended. But a more important issue which 
needs to be honestly raised is that of whether or 
not contemporary correctional practitioners are 
willing to seek out and utilize information from 
competent professionals who are not currently 
fully represented in the field. My honest feeling 
is that most of the people now in the field are 
neither willing nor able to see beyond the ex- 
ceedingly narrow focus provided by psychological 
and psychiatric models. The evidence which I 
have cited simply does not support the continua- 
tion of this kind of myopia. To the best of our 
knowledge at this point in the development 
of criminology, the organizational structures 
of many correctional institutions are the major 
enemy of effective correctional programs. It is 
the enemy because of its direct relationship with 
the type of inmate society which emerges within 
these institutions, and because the attitudes, 
values, and norms which are transmitted during 
each inmate’s socialization to this mini-society 
can make or break any program. Yet we ignore 
this body of research far more than we openly 
recognize it. We ignore more than 15 years of 
well-conceptualized, often very well-executed, re- 
search. A major reason for this inaction appears 
to be that it does not fit dominant preconceptions 
held by correctional practitioners about how indi- 
viduals may be resocialized. But the dominant 
preconceptions are not resulting in effective pro- 
grams and they never have. So we look for subtle 
differences among the trees and never at the 
forest. 
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The Sacramento County 601 Diversion Project 
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of the juvenile court has gone beyond youths 
violating the criminal law. Thus, in Illinois, 
where the first juvenile court law was adopted in 
1899, jurisdiction over children in danger of be- 
coming involved in delinquent activities was 
added to the jurisdiction of the court at the very 
next legislative session.' This kind of jurisdiction 
was included in the juvenile court acts of other 
states and is the general pattern for the country 
as a whole. 
Section 601 of the Welfare and Institution 


\ LMOsT from the beginning, the jurisdiction 
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Code is the California version of this law.? It 
reads as follows: 


Any person under the age of 18 years who persist- 
ently or habitually refuses to obey the reasonable and 
proper orders or directions of his parents, guardian, 
custodian or school authorities, or who is beyond the 
control of such person, or any person who is a habitual 
truant from school within the meaning of any law of 
this State, or who from any cause is in danger of lead- 
ing an idle, dissolute, lewd, or immoral life, is within 
the jurisdiction of the juvenile court, which may ad- 
judge such person to be a ward of the court. 


In practice section 601 is restricted almost wholly 
to youths who run away from home, are beyond 
control of their parents, or who are truants. 


*Mr. Baron is coordinator, Sacramento County Diver- 
sion Project, Center on Administration of Criminal Justice, 
University of California, Davis. Mr. Feeney is executive 
director of the Center and Mr. Thornton is chief probation 
officer for Sacramento County. 


1 Revised Laws of Illinois, 1901, pp. 141-42. See also Revised Laws 
of Illinois, 1899, pp. 131-37. 

2 In Gonzalez v. Mailliard, U.S. Northern District of California No. 
50424, (Feb. 9, 1971), a three-judge Federal court held the portion 
of section 601 bringing within the jurisdiction of the juvenile court 
a person “who from any cause is in danger of leading an idle, 
dissolute, lewd, or immoral life’’ unconstitutionally vague. 


In recent years a substantial controversy has 
developed as to whether this jurisdiction of the 
juvenile court is a good thing or not. Much of 
the impetus for this questioning derives from 
a feeling held by many experienced observers that 
the jurisdiction of the court is too broad and that 
the process of bringing youths into court is now 
a part of the problem rather than a part of the 
solution. One strong statement of this viewpoint 
was that of the President’s Crime Commission 
which said: 

Thus, for example, juvenile courts retain expansive 
grounds of jurisdiction authorizing judicial interven- 
tion in relatively minor matters of morals and mis- 
behavior on the ground that subsequent delinquent con- 
duct may be indicated, as if there were reliable ways 


of predicting delinquency in a given child and reliable 
ways of redirecting children’s lives. 


The Commission concluded that: 


The range of conduct for which court intervention 
is authorized should be narrowed.* 

And this was one of the major reasons involved 
in the recommendation of that Commission rela- 
tive to the creation of youth service bureaus. In 
California an effort was made in 1970 to repeal 
section 601 and its grant of jurisdictional author- 
ity.5 While this effort was ultimately defeated, 
there was substantial support for the idea. 

Opponents of this viewpoint have felt that total 
repeal of jurisdiction over runaway and beyond 
control behavior goes too far. Among other things 
they have been concerned that repeal alone does 
little to deal with the underlying problems which 
brought about the behavior in the first place. 

The purpose of this article is not to resolve 
this controversy but to report the results of a pro- 
ject which sheds new light on the kinds of prob- 
lems underlying behavior encompassed by section 
601 and some possible methods for dealing with 
that behavior. 


Some Typical Cases 


While there is no typical 601 case, several not 
uncommon situations are portrayed below: 


Jane R. is a large, quiet 16-year-old girl, brought to 
Juvenile Hall as first-time runaway. Tomboyish with 
long blond hair, she lives with her father, a 47-year-old 
businessman, her step-mother of 4 years and a 13-year- 
old sister, Debbie. Her real mother deserted the family 


3 President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice, The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, p. 81 (1967). 
See also E. Lemert Instead of Court: Diversion in Juvenile Justice, 
and Delinquency Series (1971). 


5 See, e.g., California Legislature, Report of the Assembly Interim 
Committee on Criminal Procedure, Juvenile Court Processes, 1970 
Interim Session. 

® California Bureau of Criminal Statistics, Crime and Delinquency 
in California, pp. 149-180 (1969). 
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when Jane was 12 after several involvements with other 
men and a series of mental breakdowns. She now lives 
in another city several hundred miles away. Jane indi- 
cates constant concern about the situation involving 
her real mother. She doesn’t understand why her mother 
ran away, and hungers for some kind of contact. Her 
parents, however, and particularly her step-mother, are 
fearful that Jane will only be hurt by learning the real 
character of her mother and seek to seal her off from 
any contact. They refuse to let Jane visit or write, in- 
tercept communications from the mother to Jane, and 
talk the mother down whenever her name is mentioned. 
Jane, who has made one feeble attempt at suicide, says 
little and mopes a great deal in her own room. Her 
step-mother, concerned that Jane might go crazy like 
her mother, hovers over, asking questions, reading her 
diaries and coming into her room when she is alone. 
Jane, picking up on her parents’ concern, increasingly 
worries that something in fact is wrong with her and 
withdraws more and more into herself. Because of her 
quietness virtually all the family attention focuses on 
Jane, and very little on Debbie who is far more talka- 
tive and outgoing. While Jane feels very close to her 
father and enjoys fishing with him, he has a busy busi- 
ness schedule and is around very little. 


Johnny G., a somewhat retarded and chubby 14-year- 
old with a smile and a winning way, was brought to 
the Juvenile Hall as being “beyond the control of his 
parents.” This was his fourth time to the Hall for this 
“offense.” Twice previously he had been placed on in- 
formal probation and had only recently completed his 
stint. Johnny’s father is a 41-year-old truck driver and 
his mother a 38-year-old housewife. There are no other 
children. The father says the problem is that Johnny 
sometimes steals from his parents, never goes to sleep 
at a decent hour, rarely gets up in time for school and 
“just doesn’t listen.” The father says that he has to 
go to bed early, usually by 10 p.m. because his work 
requires him to get up early in the morning. The 
mother, on the other hand, likes to stay up late and 
does not get up until after Mr. G. has gone to work 
and Johnny to school (on those occasions when Johnny 
does get up in time for school). Mr. G. is critical of 
Mrs. G. and seems strongly to resent Mrs. G.’s hours. 
At one point he said, “if you got up, Johnny would.” 
Mrs. G. lashed back with, “there’s no reason you 
couldn’t get him out of bed in the morning if you 
wanted to.” Both mother and father indicate that 
Johnny has no specific bed time and that virtually none 
of the family rules are consistently enforced with re- 
spect to Johnny. 


These descriptions are not able to portray a 
full understanding of the depth of feelings in- 
volved but do indicate something of the extent 
to which the problem in the 601-type case is one 
of conflict and communication within the family. 
Judges and probation officers have long recog- 
nized this, feeling these to be among their tough- 
est cases and among the least appropriate for 
handling in juvenile court. 

This kind of case is also one of the most fre- 
quent for the juvenile court. In California, for 
example, in 1969, 601 cases constituted about 30 
percent of all cases reaching intake and over 40 
percent of all juvenile hall admissions.* More de- 
tailed data for Sacramento County indicate that 
601 cases comprised over 32 percent of the cases 
handled at intake, over 40 percent of the deten- 
tion petitions filed in juvenile court, over 35 per- 
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cent of the cases handled by probation supervi- 
sion, and over 72 percent of all placements 
involving delinquents.? 

Even more important, however, than the work- 
load involved in handling these youths are the 
dismal results of this attempt to deal with incor- 
rigibility through the use of juvenile court. The 
recidivism figures indicate that a high percentage 
of all 601 cases come back into the system in a 
very short time—many as a result of having com- 
mitted acts that are criminal for adults as well 
as juveniles (section 602). In Sacramento County 
nearly 48 percent of all 601 juveniles are charged 
with a subsequent offense within 7 months. 

These figures only begin to show the burden 
these cases place on the juvenile justice system. 
A detailed analysis of a 1-month period showed 
that during the year after referral each case con- 
sumed an average of 32 hours of court and proba- 
tion time. Most of this time is spent in the proc- 
ess of filing petitions and disposing of them 
in court. Approximately 9 hours of court and 
probation time are required to file and dispose 
of a petition as opposed to 2 hours to make the 
decision whether to file a petition and 2 hours 
per month of supervision time where the juvenile 
is put on probation. The juveniles in this sample 
spent an average of 20 days a year in juvenile 
hall, 38 days a year in placement, 4 days a year 
in the hospital, 15 days a year in Sacramento 
County Boys Ranch, and 12 days a year in the 
California Youth Authority. The total cost to Sac- 
ramento County of handling a 601 case was es- 
timated at $931 per case per year. 

It is important to note that over 50 percent 
(95 of 186 cases) in the sample of section 601 
cases had petitions filed necessitating court action 
and 48.9 perecnt (91 of 186) had detention peti- 
tions filed, necessitating a court detention hearing 
in addition to a jurisdictional and dispositional 
hearing. 

In analyzing the problem of how to prevent 
the recurrence of section 601 cases, two factors 
stand out: (1) The traditional structure of the 
probation department allows too little time for 
effective handling of 601 cases. (2) The inappro- 
priateness of legal handling. 

In the Sacramento County Probation Depart- 
ment an intake unit handles all cases upon their 


1971). 
® California Welfare and Institutions Code section 657 (West Supp. 


10 See note 7 supra. 
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referral to the probation department. This unit 
makes the decision whether to file a petition and 
whether to make an initial detention. During the 
sample month eight intake officers handled ap- 
proximately 650 cases. This rate of intake allows 
the officer very little time to resolve the under- 
lying problems involved in 601 cases, as well as 
affording little opportunity to seek alternative 
placement with relatives or friends where the 
parents do not want the minor returned home 
or the minor refuses to go home. The tendency 
must necessarily be to initially detain these juve- 
niles, file petitions on them, and let the court re- 
solve the problems. 

A detention hearing before a judge or referee 
follows within 24 hours of the filing of a detention 
petition. Little more information and time is 
available to the juvenile court at this time, how- 
ever, and the hearing normally lasts about 15 
minutes.® As a result, most juveniles are detained 
pending a jurisdictional hearing, which must take 
place within 15 judicial days from the date of 
the detention order.® In the interim a probation 
officer is assigned to the case and spends about 2 
hours investigating it for the jurisdictional and 
dispositional hearings. Typically, the outcome of 
these 601 cases is that the juvenile is made a 
ward of the court and returned home or placed. 
A probation supervision officer is then assigned 
to the case and spends one-half to one hour per 
month visiting with the juvenile or with his 
family to see what progress is being made. If 
indications are that the situation is not improved, 
additional petitions are filed and additional deten- 
tion ordered in the expectation that detention 
and court action have a deterring effect. Over 
65 percent of the cases in one sample handled 
in this way had a prior or subsequent record for 
601 offenses. Fifty-nine percent had a record of 
two or more other such offenses, 32 percent had 
a record of three or more, and over 15 percent 
four or more such offenses. This rate of continued 
involvement in the criminal justice process, while 
indicating some success, nevertheless indicates 
that a great number of cases fail to respond to 
this kind of handling.!° 

The second factor that stands out is the inap- 
propriateness of handling these cases through the 
legal system. Most probation officers feel uncom- 
fortable with the problems posed by 601 cases. 
These cases usually involve family crisis situa- 
tions and a long history of lack of communication 
and understanding between family members. Pro- 
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bation staff rightly feel that this calls for family 
counseling or family crisis intervention rather 
than legal treatment. 


The Project 


The Sacramento 601 Diversion Project is an 
experiment designed to test whether juveniles 
charged with this kind of offense—the 601 of- 
fense—can be handled better through short-term 
family crisis therapy than through the traditional 
procedures of the juvenile court. 

The objective of this project is to demonstrate 
the validity of the diversion concept of delin- 
quency prevention by showing that: 


Runaway, beyond control and other types of 601 
cases can be diverted from the present system of juve- 
nile justice and court adjudication. 

Detention can be avoided in most 601-type situations 
through counseling and alternative placements that are 
both temporary and voluntary. 

Those diverted have fewer subsequent brushes with 
the law and a better general adjustment to life than 
those not diverted. 

This diversion can be accomplished within existing 
resources available for handling this kind of case. 


The intent of the project is to keep the child 
out of the juvenile hall, keep the family problem 
out of the court, and still offer counseling and 
help to the family. 

This approach relies on the following features: 


Immediate, intensive handling of cases rather than 
piecemeal adjudication; avoidance of compartmentalized 
service by the creation of a prevention and diversion 
unit handling cases from beginning to end; spending 
the majority of staff time in the initial stages of the 
case—when it is in crisis—rather than weeks or months 
later; the provision of special training to probation 
staff involved; the provision of ongoing consultative 
services on a periodic basis to enable staff to continue 
to improve their crisis handling skills; avoidance en- 
tirely of court; avoidance of juvenile hall through 
counseling and the use of alternate placements that 
are both temporary and voluntary; maintenance of a 
24-hour, 7 day-a-week telephone crisis service;11 closer 
ties with outside referral services. 


This approach to the problem of delinquency 
prevention is based on an extensive analysis of 
the experience of Sacramento County. During 
1969, the Sacramento County Probation De- 
partment and the Center on Administration of 
Criminal Justice, University of California, Davis, 
conducted a demonstration project to examine de- 
tention decision-making at both the intake and 
court levels. Part of the project entailed extensive 
interviewing of juveniles detained on 601 offenses 
and their parents. Interviews were conducted 

11 See “‘Project Operation” infra. 

12 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, ‘“‘Short-term vs. Extended Casework,” III Re- 
search Demonstration Service No. 1 (August 15, 1969). See also W. 
Reid and A. Shyne, Brief and Extended Casework (1968). 


13 D. Langsley and D. Kaplan, The Treatment of Families in Crisis 
Intervention (1968). 
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after intake proceedings, but prior to the court 
detention hearing. Reasons for detention were ex- 
amined along with family problems. 
In situations where parents did not want their 
child released to their custody or where the juve- 
nile did not want to return home, alternative 
placement possibilities were examined with the 
juvenile and his parents prior to the detention 
hearing. In many of these situations, alternatives 
were discovered that were satisfactory to both 
the minor and his parents. Based on information 
to this effect presented by the project personnel 
to the court at the detention hearing minors were 
released to these alternative placements pending 
their jurisdictional and dispositional hearings. 
Followup data indicated that these placements 
proved successful and that several resulted in 
permanent placements. 
Based on the results of this demonstration 
which indicated the extensive workload involved 
in handling 601 cases and the possibilities of de- 
linquency prevention through diversion of these 
cases from the system, the present diversion plan 
was developed. 
Also entering into the development of this plan 
was the growing body of evidence that crisis 
counseling and short-term casework are one of 
the most effective ways of dealing with problems 
arising out of family situations. 
One recent study, for example, concluded that: 
Planned, short-term treatment yields results at least 


as good as, and possibly better than, open-ended treat- 
ment of longer duration. 


Improvement associated with short-term treatment 
lasts just as long as that produced by long-term 
services. 


Short-term treatment can be used successfully under 
if its objectives are appropriately 
imited. 


The report indicated that ‘extended casework 
was three times as costly as short-term, with no 
better results to show for it.’’ In explaining these 
results the report stated that the brevity of the 
service period may have “mobilized the case- 
worker’s energies and caused a more active, effi- 
cient and focused approach” while at the same 
time calling forth ‘an extra effort from the client, 
producing a better outcome.” 

A highly successful program in Denver, Colo- 
rado, demonstrated the potential of family crisis 
therapy as an effective alternative to psychiatric 
hospitalization." 

Projects such as the highly successful family 
crisis counseling program developed for police 
officers by the Psychology Department of the 
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City College of New York have demonstrated the 
utility of using these techniques at the first level 
of contact in the criminal justice system.'* 


Project Operation 


The 601 diversion project began handling cases 
on October 26, 1970. For purposes of the experi- 
ment the project handles cases on 4 days of the 
week with the regular intake unit handling the 
other 3 days. Days are rotated monthly. 

On project days when a referral on a 601 mat- 
ter is received—whether from the police, the 
schools, the parents, or whomever—the project 
staff arranges a family session to discuss the 
problem. Every effort is made to insure that this 
session is held as soon as possible and most are 
held within the first hour or two after referral. 
Through the use of family counseling techniques 
the project counselor seeks to develop the idea 
that the problem is one that should be addressed 
by the family as a whole. Locking up the youth 
as a method of solving problems is discouraged 
and a return home with a commitment by all to 
try to work through the problem is encouraged. 
If the underlying emotions are too strong to per- 
mit the youth’s return home immediately, an at- 
tempt is made to locate an alternative place for 
the youth to stay temporarily. This is a voluntary 
procedure which requires the consent of both the 
parents and the youth. 

Families are encouraged to return for a second 
discussion with the counselor and depending upon 
the nature of the problem for a third, fourth, or 
fifth session. Normally, the maximum number of 
sessions is five. Sessions rarely last less than 1 
hour and often go as long as 2 or 214 hours. First 
sessions take place when the problem arises. 
Since the project staff remains on duty until 
2:00 a.m., a few begin after midnight. Crisis line 
service after project closing hours is handled 
through referral by the probation department 
switchboard to the home of the probation coun- 
selor. This service has not been used a great 
deal but its availability is important in conveying 
the counselor’s concern to the family. 


Staff 


The unit staff consists of a supervisor and six 
deputy probation officers. The unit supervisor has 
approximately 10 years’ experience and his as- 
sistant 7 years’ experience. The deputies range 


14M. Bard, Training Police as Specialists in Family Crisis Inter- 
vention, Final Report (no date) (mimeo). 


from no experience in a probation setting to ap- 
proximately 4 years of experience. There are 
three male and three female deputies. The three 
deputies without probation experience all have 
some previous experience in a social service 
agency. 


Training 


The techniques of crisis intervention and 
family crisis counseling are crucial to the con- 
cept of the project. Normally these are techniques 
employed by therapists who have undergone long 
periods of training. Moreover, the application of 
these techniques at the intake point of probation 
present some novel and difficult questions. The 
training portion of the project is therefore one 
of its most crucial aspects. Project training in- 
volves two phases: initial training and ongoing 
training. 

Initial training was conducted during a 1-week 
period. This included demonstrations of actual 
family counseling by a number of different thera- 
pists, intensive discussion and role-playing of the 
kinds of problems which counselors were ex- 
pected to face. 

The ongoing portion of the training is built 


around weekly consultations with the project 
psychiatrists, and the project psychologist. 

In these sessions the project counselors have 
opportunities to observe, discuss, and work with 
the project consultants. Other training sessions 
have focused on the role that other agencies play 
in helping to deal with family situations. 


Cases Handled 


The project does not handle all 601 cases. Out- 
of-county and out-of-state cases, cases in which 
the juvenile already has a case pending in court 
or a warrant outstanding, cases involving youths 
who are in court placement and cases involving 
youths who are already on probation for serious 
criminal offenses were excluded from project 
coverage because of administrative and other 
problems involved in their handling. Some cita- 
tion and other noncustody referrals are also ex- 
cluded from the project as not requiring handling 
as intensive as that of the project. For the first 
9 project months about 40 percent of all 601 re- 
ferrals were excluded from the project for these 
reasons. 


Results 


Results of the project to date are highly 
promising. During its first 9 months the project 
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handled 803 referrals involving opportunities for 
diversion but filed only 18 petitions. Court proc- 
essing was thus necessary in only 2.2 percent of 
these referrals as opposed to 30.4 percent in a 3- 
month preproject period and 21.3 percent of the 
referrals handled in the normal manner in the 
control group.!® 


Referrals and Petitions—First 9 Project Months 
Number 


of 
Referrals Petitions Percent 
Preproject period 362 110 30.4 
(July 1 to Sept. 30, 1970) 
Control cases 558 119 21.3 
Project cases 803 18 2.2 


Available data concerning repeat offenses indi- 
cate that the project group is doing better than 
either the preproject sample or the control group. 
Youths handled during the first 4 months of the 
project were followed up for a period of 7 months 
after initial handling to determine the number 
of repeat offenses. At the end of this period, 45.5 
percent of the control group had been rebooked 
for either a 601 or 602 offense while the com- 
parable figure for the project group was 35.0 per- 
cent. This represents an improvement of over 23 
percent in the rate of repeat offenses. 

Perhaps even more significant is that for re- 
peat offenses involving criminal conduct (section 
602), the improvement was even greater. For 
this category the repeat rate for the control group 
was 23.4 percent and 15.3 percent for the proj- 
ect group. This is a drop in the rate of repeated 
offenses of 34.6 percent. 


Percent of Juveniles Rebooked Within 7 Months 


(Cases initially handled October 26, 1970, 
to February 28, 1971) 


601 or 602 602 Only 


Preproject period 48.6 27.0 
Control cases 45.5 23.4 
Project cases 35.0 15.3 


Data concerning overnight detention indicate 
that project youths initially require overnight de- 
tention in less than 10 percent of the cases while 
the figure for control cases is over 60 percent. The 
control group spent an average of 5.3 nights in 
detention per youth while the project group had 


15 Because the same youth may be referred to the probation de- 
partment more than once, the number of referrals exceeds the number 
of individuals. The number of petitions filed includes only those filed 
when there was an opportunity for diversion. It does not include 
those filed after a case has once been to court, as there is then 
no further opportunity for diversion and does not include those filed 
on a 602 referral, as these are not within the scope of the project. 
If these are included, 7-month followup data indicate that 34 percent 
of all control group youths and 14 percent of all project group 
youths ultimately went to court. 

16 Allen Breed, “Diversion: Program, Rationalization or Excuse,” 
19th National Institute on Crime and Delinquency, June 

17 Ibid. 


an average of 0.1 nights in detention per youth 
as a result of initial handling. 


Cost of Service 


Original projections for the project indicated 
that crisis counseling could be performed within 
the cost allocations required for more traditional 
service, assuming that complete case costs includ- 
ing intake, court, and supervision were included 
within the totals for traditional service. Based on 
the project’s record to date in diverting cases out 
of juvenile court and in reducing juvenile hall de- 
tention and recidivism, a comparison of project 
and control costs indicates that diversion is less 
expensive than the more traditional procedures. 
The average total cost, for example, for project 
handling of a case not including repeat bookings 
was $29 as compared with an average cost of $222 
for control cases. If the cost of repeat bookings 
is included, the average project cost per project 
case is $170 and the average control group cost 
$405. 


Conclusion 


Diversion is “an opportunity, not a solution.’ 
It is a concept that seems to carry with it “the pos- 
sibility of reallocating existing resources for pro- 
grams that promise greater success in bringing 
about correction and the social restoration of of- 
fenders.’’!? 

The Sacramento Project is just such a realloca- 
tion. Its record is not yet complete. The results 
to date, however, are a powerful demonstration 
of the value of the diversion concept in combina- 
tion with the use of family crisis counseling at the 
point of probation intake. Because the approach 
makes use of existing personnel, it can be created 
without the addition of major new resources. Be- 
cause it is both specialized and reasonably self- 
sufficient, it has the ability to make more effective 
use of other community resources while at the 
same time not becoming dependent upon them. 
For jurisdictions with reasonably strong proba- 
tion services, it can do in fact what so many 
programs claim, that is to pay for itself. 

The project is at the heart a combination of a 
potent counseling technique and an organizational 
form that maximizes its use at an immediate, 
early point when it will do the most good. No 
one of these components taken singly is likely to 
be especially effective. Taken together, however, 
the combination offers a promising, fresh ap- 
proach to an old and troubling problem. 
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Furlough Programs and Conjugal Visiting in 
Adult Correctional Institutions 


By CARSON W. MARKLEY 
Associate Warden, Federal Reformatory for Women, Alderson, West Virginia* 


HE PROJECT discussed in this article is a sur- 
[ve and analysis of furlough programs! in 

adult correctional institutions in each of the 
50 States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. It was designed to 
determine characteristics of existing furlough 
programs and to determine whether those agen- 
cies without furlough programs now are planning 
to implement such programs. The investigator 
also hoped to provide additional data regarding 
potentialities or limitations of furlough programs. 
In addition, an attempt was made to determine 
the present attitude of correctional administra- 
tors toward conjugal visiting. 

Before the project was begun certain limita- 
tions were recognized : 

(1) The survey would be limited to adult correctional 
institutions, e.g., reformatories, penitentiaries, etc. 

(2) Inmates participating in community work re- 
lease programs and not housed in a correctional insti- 
tution would not be considered in this study. 

(3) Certain inmates in closed institutions were not 
eligible for participation in furlough programs due to 
the seriousness of their crimes, and would not be likely 
to become eligible. 

In spite of these obvious limitations it was 
hoped that the results would: (1) indicate 
whether wider implementation of furloughs and 
greater utilization of community-oriented pro- 
grams, e.g., work release, halfway houses, com- 
munity school, etc., were advisable; and (2) 
provide data for future research studies regarding 
furloughs. 


Background of the Project 


The President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice states in its 
report, The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society: 
“Graduated release and furlough programs should 
be expanded. They should be accompanied by 


* This article was prepared while the author was a criminal justice 
fellow at Harvard Law School. : 

1 For our purpose “furlough’? means any unsupervised visit away 
from the correctional facility for the purpose of visiting the offender’s 
family, job interview, school interview or test, funeral trip, etc. For 
this study we are not interested in programs where the offender 
leaves the institution regularly, e.g., work release. 

2 O.R. Chambers, “Temporary Leaves for Male Felons? Oregon’s 
Experience,’ May 1971, Salem, Oregon, p. 1. 

3% Mark Richmond, “On Conquering Prison Walls,’’ FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION, June 1966. 


guidance and coordinated with community treat- 
ment services.” 

Correctional administrators are beginning to 
recognize the limitations of rehabilitative efforts 
within the structure of an institution and are 
recommending the development of programs more 
relevant to life in the community. During recent 
years various schemes have been devised to en- 
able the offender to make a more satisfactory 
adjustment in the community. Probation has come 
into increasingly common use; parole has come 
to be seen as a necessary, rather than optional, 
precurser to discharge; work release has been de- 
veloped for the misdemeanant, and eventually 
adopted for the felon; interaction between in- 
mates and community members has been increas- 
ingly used within institutions; staff-escorted trips 
of inmates away from the institution have become 
relatively common in many areas; conjugal visit- 
ing has been receiving greatly increased atten- 
tion; and a few states have begun wide use of 
unescorted leaves, or furloughs, as a deliberately 
planned and utilized treatment option.” 

The term “furlough” is frequently confused 
with special leave, which most adult institutions 
have long been willing to grant under extenuating 
circumstances, such as family crises. A prisoner 
on special leave customarily travels under escort, 
while on furlough he is on his own. From a cor- 
rectional standpoint, one of the most compelling 
reasons for granting furloughs is to reinforce 
family ties, where these exist. Correctional 
workers have long been accustomed to witnessing 
the steady and seemingly inevitable erosion of 
prisoners’ family ties over years of confinement, 
in spite of the fact that efforts have been 
directed toward preparing offenders for normal 
community life, including the resumption of nor- 
mal family ties and responsibilities. Correctional 
workers have also become concerned that correc- 
tion may have been one-sided in the sense that 
while substantial investments in offenders were 
being made in institutions, little or no work was 
being done with the offenders’ families. The 
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timely and judicious use of home furloughs may 
do much to alleviate such an imbalance.‘ 

The use of furloughs has been seen to reinforce 
the self-esteem of the offender when he finds that 
he is trusted to take care of himself while still 
serving his sentence. It provides the offender with 
the opportunity to do things for himself, rather 
than having them done for him by institution 
officers or parole officers, and this tends to lessen 
his dependence on others and preserves his ability 
to make decisions concerning his own actions and 
conduct—an ability often atrophied through in- 
stitutionalization.® 

Furloughs for adults benefit the children by 
allowing the parent to appear in the home on 
occasion before he is completely forgotten.® 

Correctional administrators indicate that fur- 
loughs are effective in release planning. Fur- 
loughs serve as a bridge between the institution 
and the community, and gradually reintegrate the 
offender into the community and expose him to 
beneficial programs and experiences which are 
not available in the institution. 

And finally, furloughs are conceived of as being 
a positive aid to rehabilitation and to a crime- 
prevention program. 


Furloughs in European and 
Latin American Countries 


Cavan and Zemans state that furloughs are a 
regular part of the program of rehabilitation in 
England, Wales, Northern Ireland, Scotland, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Germany, Greece, and Swe- 
den. They add that England and Wales, since 
1951, have granted home leaves of 5 days toward 
the end of the offender’s sentence in order to 
enable him to renew his contacts with his family 
and to prepare himself for freedom. Northern 
Ireland and Scotland have a similar plan. In Den- 
mark, furloughs are confined to inmates of penal 
work houses and juvenile prisons. In Switzerland, 
certain categories of prisoners are granted the 
privilege of visiting their families for 8 to 24 
hours. In Germany, inmates of closed institutions 
may be granted leave of up to 7 days to enable 
them to attend to urgent personal or business 
affairs. Greece has a similar provision.‘ 

4 Ibid., p. 17. 

5 State of Maine, Policy Statement, 

Jbid., p. 1. 
nal Law, and Police Science, July-August, 1958, p. 135. 


Ibid., p. 135. 
® Ibid., p. 135. 


“Granting of Furloughs,” 
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Sweden is most lenient and also most generous 
with furloughs. Furloughs are granted at regular 
intervals—the first, 6 to 10 months after admis- 
sion of the prisoner, with subsequent leaves fol- 
lowing at 4-month intervals. The prisoner may 
be absent from 48 to 72 hours, exclusive of travel 
time.* 

Chile, Puerto Rico, Argentina, and Mexico all 
provide furloughs for prisoners in their institu- 
tions. Practices vary from country to country, 
but generally prisoners are permitted visits in 
cases of illness or death in the family, family 
anniversaries, the birthday of a wife or son, and 
to obtain work.® 


Methodology 


The instrumentation for the project consisted 
of a questionnaire containing 14 questions. The 
questionnaire was developed from information 
compiled from the literature in the field and with 
the advice of social science researchers. The goal 
of the survey was to provide comprehensive data 
on the current status of furloughs in adult correc- 
tional institutions. The areas of inquiry included 
in the questionnaire were: number of partici- 
pants, purposes of furlough, criteria for selection, 
when the program was implemented, anticipation 
of changes, restrictions on individual participants, 
problems, and current attitudes about conjugal 
visiting. 

The population sample used in this study con- 
sisted of 205 adult correctional institutions in the 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

The total instrument was administered in the 
following manner: Questionnaires were mailed to 
the directors or commissioners of correction in 
each State and the District of Columbia. The re- 
spondents were instructed to answer the question- 
naire for those institutions identified on the ques- 
tionnaire. Additional information was obtained 
from telephone calls to state correctional agencies 
and the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 


Results 


The Fifty States and the District of Colum- 
bia.—All 50 of the State departments of correc- 
tion, plus the District of Columbia, completed and 
returned the questionnaires, a response of 100 
percent. Of the 51 responses, 29 departments of 
correction (or 57 percent) indicated they now 
have furlough programs. Twenty-two depart- 
ments are currently without furlough programs, 
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but 16 of these plan to implement programs in 
the near future.'® Only six states indicated that 
they had no plans for such programs.'! 

Table 1 lists those States currently conducting 
furlough programs and presents information re- 
garding furloughs: criteria for selection, restric- 
tions placed on individual participants, purposes 
of visits, date implemented, problems encountered, 
number of participants to date, and anticipation 
of any program changes. 

The survey revealed that special legislation was 
required in approximately 98 percent of the 
States that permit adult offenders serving sen- 
tences for felony convictions to participate in 
furlough programs. 

Mississippi, in 1918, was the first State to in- 
troduce furlough programs; these were 10-day 
holiday leaves for minimum custody inmates. 
Arkansas followed in 1922; Louisiana was next 
in 1964. The Federal Bureau of Prisons, North 
Carolina, Utah, and the District of Columbia 
began their programs in 1965. The remaining 
States instituted programs during the period 
from 1967 to the present. 

Furlough programs vary from State to State, 
but most States permit furloughs on the basis 
of the individual’s need. Other factors deter- 
mining participation are: custody classification, 
length of sentence, institutional adjustment, pa- 
role eligibility, release date, attitude of the family, 
etc. 

During the next few years 88 percent of the 
State departments of correction will be conduct- 
ing furlough programs, thus providing the of- 
fender a greater opportunity for community in- 
volvement and the development of satisfactory 
release plans. 

More than 50 percent of the States anticipate 
some minor changes in their furlough programs. 
Illinois, for example, plans to expand its program 
to all institutions and to more offenders; Louisi- 
ana and Idaho are planning changes in the law 
that presently restricts many offenders; and other 
States indicated that they plan to make changes 
in their general policy. Only one State indicated 
that it planned stricter guidelines. 

Correctional administrators in 23, or 82 per- 


10 The 16 are: Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, Hawaii, Indiana, Massa- 


chusetts, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Okla- 
homa Rhode Island, Tennessee, Virginia, and Washington. In Hawaii 
and Illinois, the departments of correction conduct furlough programs 
but from prerelease guidance centers or special facilities. 

11 These six are Kentucky, Nevada, South Dakota, Texas, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. The Texas Department of Pardons and Parole 
does permit selected inmates home leaves in emergency situations. 

12 Interview with Mark Richmond, Federal Bureau of Prisons, April 
1972. 


cent, of the States currently conducting furlough 
programs state that they have experienced mini- 
mal or no serious problems since introducing fur- 
loughs in their institutions. One State indicated 
that its only problem had been in communicating 
guidelines to staff members. Three States indi- 
cated that there had been adverse publicity from 
their local communities and police. They added 
that a few of their participants had been involved 
in serious crimes, and in two of these reported 
cases police officers had been killed. As a result 
of these problems, one State reported that it was 
establishing stricter guidelines in the selection of 
participants. It had initially adopted a very liberal 
policy but now felt that it was necessary to re- 
strict the category of offenders to those inmates 
serving sentences for less serious crimes. 

Federal Bureau of Prisons——The Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons introduced furlough programs in 
all of its institutions in 1965, and several hundred 
inmates are granted leaves annually. The program 
is used quite extensively for inmates in institu- 
tions for young adults; inmates serving sentences 
in the more secure institutions, such as peniten- 
tiaries, are permitted furloughs in family emer- 
gencies. In addition, those inmates nearing com- 
pletion of their sentences are permitted furloughs 
for employment or school interviews, etc. 

The program has had remarkable success and 
in only a few cases—less than 1 percent—have 
problems arisen. Legislation has been introduced 
to expand the program to enable prison adminis- 
trators to make greater use of furloughs for more 
offenders in all the Federal institutions.'? 

Conjugal Visiting.—An effort was made in this 
project to determine the present attitude of 
correctional administrators toward conjugal visit- 
ing. Each correctional agency was asked if it had 
a conjugal visiting program or was planning one. 
Administrators from 50 agencies, including the 
District of Columbia and the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, responded that they do not have conjugal 
visiting programs and are not planning programs 
at this time. Only the departments of correction 
from California and Mississippi currently con- 
duct conjugal visiting programs. 

Correctional administrators stated that conju- 
gal visiting is considered a specific treatment pro- 
gram, while the furolugh progarm is far broader 
and provides for far more flexibility in aiding 
the reintegration of the offender. Furloughs ac- 
complish the goals of conjugal visiting, and in 
addition are much more normal and eliminate the 
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possibility of degradation. Other comments re- 
garding conjugal visiting were: It discriminates 
against the single inmate; it is embarrassing to 
the wives; it does not provide for any community 
involvement on the part of the inmate; and it 
is contrary to most correctional administrators’ 
philosophy of an increasingly community-oriented 
program. 

Administrators in 50 percent of the replies 
also stated that present facilities are not adequate 
for conjugal visiting programs. 


Conclusions 


One problem beyond the scope of the present 
project which needs to be resolved is the effect 
furlough programs have on recidivism and other 
criteria for success or failure. Before any firm 
conclusions can be drawn, considerably more re- 
search will be required. California and Oregon 
have been the only States to conduct followup 
evaluations of their furlough programs at this 
time. 

Norman Holt’s study of California’s prerelease 
furlough program for State prisoners during 1969 
indicates that prerelease furloughs have substan- 
tial benefits in preparing inmates for their re- 
turn to the community. In all, 82 percent of those 
furloughed looked for, confirmed, or secured a 
job for parole. The responses of the families, in 
turn, suggest strong support and a positive begin- 
ning. An independent rater listed 86 percent as 
having accomplished “most” of the things plan- 
ned.!8 

Holt and Miller’s study, again in California, 
found that furloughs are successful by almost any 
standard. They found that furlough programs en- 
joyed almost unanimous support from the in- 
mates. Almost all inmates hoped to participate, 
yet those who could not were not resentful. There 
were no serious administrative problems. In ad- 
dition, a followup study found that the partici- 
pants did better on parole than nonparticipants. 
Sixty percent of the participants experienced no 
difficulty during the first year, compared to 42 
percent of the nonparticipants. The number of 

13 Norman Holt, “California Pre-Release Furlough Program for 
State Prisoners,” California Department of Corrections, Sacramento, 
Norman Holt and Miller, 
Relationships,” Research Report No. 
January 1972, p. 63. 

is Chambers, alternatives to Conjugal Visiting,” 

18 PD. Glaser, The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole System, 


Bobbs-Merrill, Inc. New York, 1964, p. 366. 
1® Holt and Miller, op. cit., p. 61. 


“Explorations in Inmate-Family 
46. Sacramento, California, 
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participants was small, and the results must be 
interpreted with caution. However, the findings 
held up under the application of numerous con- 
trol variables. The study recommended that more 
extensive use of furloughs should be made, and 
suggested that it should be permissible to grant 
furloughs at any point during incarceration.'4 

The results from Oregon’s study are inconclu- 
sive at this time; however, correctional officials 
feel that furloughs tend to strengthen family ties 
more than institutional visits and that they will 
prove to be positively related to release adjust- 
ment. Further, the rate of known misconduct 
other than escape is 1.34 percent; the escape rate 
is 1 percent.!® 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons stated that it 
had experienced no major problems, and that pre- 
liminary studies indicate that furloughs are very 
successful in strengthening family ties and rein- 
tegrating the offender into the community. 

Donald Johns suggests that many (probably 
most) convicted persons would be harmless at 
large at any time during confinement, and could 
be released from time to time without undue risks: 
For these men and women furloughs could serve 
as a rehabilitation tool throughout confinement.‘ 

It is difficult to develop accurate measuring in- 
struments to evaluate treatment programs in cor- 
rectional institutions. Many studies have been 
conducted, but there are so many factors that 
may influence the offenders’ success or failure on 
release that the conclusions derived are generally 
assumptions and not necessarily facts. 

Studies by Messrs. Ohlin,!7 Glaser,’® and Holt 
and Miller’® have shown that those inmates with 
strong family ties, and who have maintained those 
ties during incarceration, are more successful on 
release than those offenders without such ties. It 
is inmates with strong family ties who are likely 
to be selected to participate in furlough programs. 
Thus the apparent success of the programs could 
be an illusion, since it may be that these inmates 
would have done as well without furloughs. How- 
ever, interviews with correctional officials and 
directors of community treatment centers indi- 
cate that some community treatment centers and 
halfway houses which are less selective in their 
intake also support the idea that furloughs 
are effective. These officials state that offenders 
having contact with the community before release 
recidivate at lower rates than those not having 
such contact. 


The chief recommendation flowing from this re- 
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search is that furlough programs be widely im- 
plemented and expanded, while subjected to con- 
tinued evaluation. During the implementation and 
expansion care should be taken to consider the 
public’s interests, which range from its need to 
understand what is happening to its right to be 
protected from needless incidents. It will be re- 
membered that one State reported that it had 
introduced the program with few restrictions on 


18,000 Addicts Later: A Look at California’s 
Civil Addict Program 


By ROLAND W. Woop 
Superintendent, California Rehabilitation Center, Corona 


HE CALIFORNIA Legislature, in 1961, passed 
[comprehensive legislation for both: stricter 

penalties for narcotic infractions and a com- 
pulsory civil commitment program for the hard 
narcotic user. By definition this was to become 
both a treatment and control program in a non- 
punitive setting, not only for their own protection 
and treatment, but for the prevention of contami- 
nation of others. 

Since the effective date of the legislation, over 
18,000 addicts have been admitted for treat- 
ment. Some of these, because of defects in 
the procedures of commitment, were able to 
remove themselves from the Civil Addict Pro- 
gram through court actions, some were ex- 
cluded, some were committed to state prison 
for further felony involvement, over 2,500 were 
discharged either upon the completion of their 
term of commitment or upon completion of 3 
consecutive drug-free years in the community. 
There are now over 8,000 men and women either 
in inpatient care or being supervised in the com- 
munities throughout California. 

These past 11 years have demonstrated the ap- 
propriateness of civil commitment in a controlled 
setting with supervised aftercare and the ability 
to return the resident for additional periods of 
inpatient care without court intervention. A de- 
scription of the current status of the program 
will be presented in this article, some recent legis- 
lative changes will be discussed, and the results 


the participants and had experienced many diffi- 
culties. Perhaps, in order to insure public under- 
standing, and to insure that safeguards keep pace 
with the new program, it would be well to initiate 
a program with the less serious offenders, and 
gradually expand to other classes of offenders. 
Written guidelines and procedures should be very 
specific, and every staff member should be kept 
abreast of current objectives. 


of program efforts these past 11 years will be 
reviewed. 


California Rehabilitation Center 


The California Rehabilitation Center located 
near Corona, California, is not technically a penal 
institution, but is operated by the State Depart- 
ment of Corrections. It is, however, an institution 
for the control, treatment, and rehabilitation of 
civilly committed narcotics addicts. The Center 
is run by a staff of over 500 persons, and has 
dormitories for 2,400 male addicts. A separate 
branch with a capacity for 350 female addicts 
is located on the grounds of Patton State Hospi- 
tal in nearby San Bernardino. An additional 100 
residents are programmed at three other desig- 
nated branches of the California Rehabilitation 
Center. 

Not only has it been necessary to find ways 
of controlling the addict so that he does not re- 
sort to criminal activity to support his habit, 
but it has been necessary to develop and experi- 
ment with techniques to assist him in making 
wise decisions for himself independent of the in- 
fluence of drugs. 

After a careful evaluation of experience in sev- 
eral other State and Federal programs, including 
the experience of California with experimental 
narcotics programs, a long period of legal control 
was provided for therapeutic reasons. Without a 
legally enforceable commitment, a large percent- 
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age of addicts will not undertake treatment, and 
given the opportunity, a similar percentage will 
leave treatment before medically indicated. Ad- 
ditionally, without a legally enforceable commit- 
ment, postinstitutional treatment is nearly im- 
possible. 


Inpatient Treatment Processes 


The Program.—After commitment by the court, 
the male addict is received directly at the Cali- 
fornia Rehabilitation Center, and is assigned to 
a receiving and processing dormitory, where he 
begins to develop his program. The general strat- 
egy is to, as quickly as possible, accumulate the 
minimum amount of information necessary to 
direct an individual into the major program alter- 
natives of the Civil Addict Program. The program 
alternatives are as varied as the characteristics 
and needs of the resident. Every effort is made 
to identify as accurately as possible, the specific 
needs of the individual and to guide him into a 
specific dormitory program which will best meet 
those needs. 

The basic treatment unit is the dormitory of 
60 residents under the supervision of a staff treat- 
ment team. In the majority of dormitories, a 
modified “therapeutic community’! concept is 
employed as a treatment model. Once a day, 5 
days per week, large group meetings consisting 
of 60 residents and dormitory staff are held in 
each conventional dormitory utilizing the thera- 
peutic community modality. The large community 
group meetings are supplemented by various 
smaller group sessions. Staff psychiatrists and 
psychologists conduct more traditional small 
group therapy sessions for individuals who need 
more intensive treatment. 

The intense community living experience in 
the dormitory is not the entire program. Educa- 
tional classes are provided through the high 
school level. In many instances, vocational train- 
ing is a necessity since the bulk of the population 
is without job training, even though they have 
high potential. Vocational courses in 14 different 
areas provide residents with adequate skills to 
obtain a job after release. 

In addition to the fully structured program 
day, many constructive evening and leisure-time 
activities are provided to assist the resident in 
learning new ways to channel his energies during 
his free time. A full-time recreational supervisor 


1 Maxwell Jones, The Therapeutic Community: A Treatment Method 
in Psychiatry. New York: Basic Books, 1953. 


and assistant coordinate a formal physical fitness 
program for all first-time commitments. 

College-level correspondence courses are avail- 
able, as well as evening academic classes. Staff- 
sponsored self-help organizations are provided 
as well as ethnic culture and education groups. 
Participation in free time activities not only helps 
the resident to develop social-coping skills, but 
assists in development of constructive leisure-time 
habits that are essential for successful adjustment 
after release. : 

The Population—Sixty-four percent of the 
residents are from Southern California counties, 
23 percent are from San Francisco Bay area 
counties, and the remaining 13 percent come from 
the balance of the State. About 26 percent of the 
residents are of Mexican-American descent, 21 
percent are Negro, and the remaining 53 percent 
Caucasian. The majority of the population began 
using dangerous drugs and marihuana at the age 
of 16 and progressed to the use of hard narcotics, 
primarily heroin, at about the age of 20. Median 
age for male residents is 25, and for women 26. 
Commitment for 92 percent of the population 
followed conviction of a felony offense, generally 
narcotic related, with misdemeanants comprising 
6 percent, and individuals with no criminal charge 
comprising 2 percent. 


The Narcotic Addict Outpatient Program 


Casework with residents’ families often begins 
soon after commitment to the facility. Specially 
trained field agents under the direction of 
the Division of Parole and Community Services 
supervise those released from the inpatient or 
residential phase to the outpatient or community 
phase. Specialized training and experience in 
dealing with the problems of the narcotic addict 
are prerequisites for the job. Often initial con- 
tact with the resident by the field agent is made 
during an initial investigation of his home and 
community resources. The next contact the field 
agent has with the resident is within 60 days 
prior to his being referred to the Narcotic Addict 
Evaluation Authority for outpatient status con- 
sideration. 

Together with the correctional counselor and 
resident, the field agent will help develop release 
plans, and begin to build a constructive relation- 
ship with the resident which will assist him in 
his initial adjustment to the community. The 
Narcotic Addict Outpatient Program agent has 
a limited caseload of 30 outpatients, and he works 
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intensively on an individual and group work basis. 
Group counseling is provided by the field agent, 
and it continues as a resource for the resident 
through his outpatient period of supervision. Psy- 
chiatric services are also provided when the out- 
patient’s need indicates. Job placement assistance 
is provided, if required. Agents are concerned 
about total community adjustment when the resi- 
dent is released and they not only provide inten- 
sive individual casework services to the releasee, 
but they also confer with others who are in a 
position to evaluate his progress such as family, 
employers and local law enforcement agencies. In 
addition to clinical supervision, antinarcotic test- 
ing in the form of nalline tests and urinalysis 
are a mandatory part of the outpatient’s release. 


Narcotic Addict Evaluation Authority 


In 1963, the Legislature modified the laws con- 
cerning the Civil Addict Program to provide for 
the establishment of the Narcotic Addict Evalua- 
tion Authority, a separate paroling authority ex- 
clusively for the Civil Addict Program (NAEA). 
The Narcotic Addict Evaluation Authority con- 
sists of four members appointed by the Governor 
of California. Insofar as practical, persons ap- 
pointed to the authority have broad backgrounds 
in law, sociology, law enforcement, medicine, ed- 
ucation, and have a deep interest in the rehabilita- 
tion of narcotic addicts. Appointments are for a 
period of 4 years and until the appointment and 
qualification of his successor. The Authority meets 
at the California Rehabilitation Center and at 
other facilities where the civil addict commit- 
ments are housed. 

The primary responsibility of the NAEA is to 
release residents to outpatient status after an 
initial period of observation and treatment within 
the institutional setting. Whenever the Superin- 
tendent of the California Rehabilitation Center 
believes that release to outpatient status is war- 
ranted he will certify his readiness for release 
to the Authority for consideration of the advis- 
ability of release. The NAEA may then release 
the person subject to all the rules and regulations 
adopted by the Authority, and subject to being 
retaken and returned to inpatient status as pre- 
scribed by such rules and regulations. 

' In addition to the responsibility for release, 
the Narcotic Addict Evaluation Authority is 
vested with the authority to return the outpatient 
to the Center, and to make recommendations to 


2 Marks 71 AC33, 77CR1 (1969)—Walker 71 AC56, T7CR16 (1969). 
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the court for discharge from the civil commitment 
for those individuals eligible. 

The NAEA has no program responsibilities, 
but members work very closely with institutional 
and outpatient program administration to best 
serve the interests of the resident, the program, 
and the public. 


Legislative Changes 


Significant changes in the law were enacted in 
1963, 1965, and again in 1970. The most recent 
changes are in three major areas. 

Elimination of the legal minimum.—Earlier 
legislation stipulated a minimum of 6-month in- 
patient care prior to return to the community. 
The basic thought here was a certain period of 
isolation was necessary following narcotics use, 
but consideration was not given to the readiness 
of the individual to return to the community 
based upon other factors. Experience has shown 
that some individuals were in local confinement 
long periods of time, others needed the aftercare 
provisions more than a stipulated period of in- 
patient treatment, others needed special programs 
not available at the local level. Presently the term 
of commitment for volunteers is 0 to 214 years 
and for those not charged with a crime, those 
convicted of misdemeanors or felony offenses, 0 
to 7 years with a provision for an extension of 
an additional 3 years if it is reasonable to assume 
that the individual might complete his rehabilita- 
tive period if the additional period is imposed. 
As we will see later this change has provided 
more flexibility in programming the individual for 
earlier return to the community. 

Discharge from civil commitment after 2 years 
drug free in the community.— In 1970 provision 
was made for the discharge from the civil com- 
mitment individuals who had 2 drug-free years 
of supervision in the community rather than 3 
years. Experience has shown that the individual 
who can respond to supervision need not have 
this additional year prior to discharge. This pro- 
vides additional incentive to the individual who 
is really trying to make it. Those involved in mis- 
demeanor or felony offenses must then return to 
the court of original jurisdiction for disposition 
on the original matters. For the most part judges 
have vacated the original charge. 

Provision for methadone maintenance.—Fol- 
lowing a test case in the Supreme Court, Alice 
Walker and Richard Marks v. the Narcotic Addict 
Evaluation Authority,” legislation was enacted to 
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permit those under civil commitment to partici- 
pate in methadone maintenance programs. The 
Narcotic Addict Evaluation Authority requires 
each individual who participates to volunteer for 
such a program, to be over 21 years of age, and to 
have at least tried a period of supervision drug- 
free prior to going into methadone maintenance 
programs. In March 1972, legislation became ef- 
fective to allow those under methadone mainte- 
nance to be discharged after 3 calendar years, 
rather than at the expiration of their terms of 
commitment. 

While methadone maintenance is not considered 
to be a panacea for heroin addiction, it is recog- 
nized as a valuable tool in the ‘total approach” 
concept of control. The Department of Correc- 
tions operates a methadone maintenance clinic 
for 100 civil addicts and 100 felon addicts at the 
Central Testing Clinic in Los Angeles. Presently, 
about 10 percent of the outpatient population are 
participating in approved methadone maintenance 
programs throughout the State. 


Civil Commitment—A Viable 
Treatment Approach 


Eleven years of experience have demonstrated 
the appropriateness of civil commitment as a 
viable, effective method of treatment and control 
of the narcotic addict. Based on this experience, 
we should make several significant observations. 

(1) Residents can respond to shorter periods 
of inpatient stay followed by intensive supervi- 
sion in the community without any increase in 
criminal activity. In the 1970 release group, 47 
percent of the men and 49 percent of the women 
are still in the community on their first release, 
one calendar year later while the length of stay 
has been reduced from a medium of 16 months 
to approximately 8 months. 

(2) A continuum of treatment of both inpatient 
care and outpatient supervision provides the most 
effective measures of both treatment and control. 
Flexibility is provided for those who need short 
periods of initial or additional treatment, while 
those who respond can be recommended for dis- 
charge after 2 drug-free years in the community. 

(3) Treatment in a controlled setting should 
be designed to meet the needs of the individual 
client rather than one modality of treatment. 
Some may respond best with intensive group in- 
teraction; others with large group or small group 
experience; while others may need combinations 


of education, vocational training, or work experi- 
ence. 

In the Mental Hygiene setting at Patton, the 
women have © ‘creased their participation in com- 
munity activities, both on the grounds of the Pat- 
ton State Hospital and in the surrounding area, 
developed more real life experiences, and in- 
creased their efforts toward looking at and re- 
solving problems associated with addiction. 

(4) A small number may respond to a very 
short period of inpatient care followed by small 
caseload supervision. Those qualifying for the 
early release program have a short arrest history, 
minimum narcotic involvement, and stable re- 
sources to draw upon in the community. 

(5) There is a group which are excluded from 
the Civil Addict Program because they need 
longer periods on institutional care, represent an 
unusual threat to themselves or the community, 
and may block our efforts to treat them or retard 
the progress of others who are interested in help- 
ing themselves. 

(6) While most of the addicts committed to 
the Civil Addict Program prefer to try an ab- 
stinence program upon release, some are partici- 
pating in methadone maintenance. 


Continuous Treatment and Control 


Since the inception of the program in 1961, the 
primary treatment modality was the use of the 
large group processes. In June 1972, we reorga- 
nized our program day so that all our large groups 
are scheduled the first thing in the morning fol- 
lowed by small groups for a limited segment of 
our population. Increased emphasis is placed on 
the full utilization of the program day in educa- 
tion, vocational training, and work experience. 
In the evening hours supplemental education 
classes are provided; special interest groups, rec- 
reation, and other self-help groups augment the 
regular program day. 

Of special interest are some other recent de- 
velopments which are designed to return the in- 
dividual to the community in the shortest possible 
period of time concomitant with his needs for 
good supervision and control. 

Early release.—The elimination of the statu- 
tory 6-month minimum provided an opportunity 
for careful scrutiny of cases that are committed 
from the entire State with the possibility of a 
very short stay in the Center followed by a care- 
fully structured release program. Men who qualify 
for this program are generally only minimally 
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involved in hard narcotics use for a short period 
of time, have a relatively short arrest history 
and have some positive community and family 
ties to build upon for release employment, hous- 
ing, and emotional support. Since November 1970 
we have released 107 men and women and of this 
group only 19 have returned for additional 
periods of inpatient care. 

Specialized treatment dormitories.—Efforts 
have been made to develop a wide range of treat- 
ment alternatives. Some of our dormitories have 
large groups every day, some have a combination 
of large and small groups, some have small groups 
only, some are all day work dormitories, and 
some have special programs of intensive group 
interaction focused both on the here and now be- 
havior as well as the problems which brought the 
individual to the Center. 

We have a very small number of civil addicts 
at the California Correctional Institution at Te- 
hachapi. While we will not completely phase out 
this program these individuals are mixed in with 
the regular felon population and are generally 
those who require more custodial security than 
we can provide at Corona, have family ties in the 
immediate area of Tehachapi, or those who can 
profit by the program features of that facility. 

Women’s unit—In July of 1969 the women 
were moved from Corona to the grounds of the 
Patton State Hospital. Efforts have been made to 
program the women in the facility of the De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene. The women work 
in the clothing room, laundry, clerical work, cos- 
metology, and nurse’s training courses. This pro- 
vides an additional dimension in that two-thirds 
of the women residents go out from the unit and 
work in the larger Patton grounds much as an 
individual would leave her home to go to work 
each morning. In addition an active drug pre- 
vention educational resource is provided to com- 
munity groups, schools and colleges in the im- 
mediate area. 

A continuum of treatment.—Inpatient care is 
the first phase. To be effective this must be fol- 
lowed up by close supportive supervision in the 
community by competent trained and experienced 
agents coupled with antinarcotic testing so that 
the individual may readjust to society and live 
drug-free in the community. We, therefore, are 
looking for signs that the addict has gained suffi- 
cient control of himself and his problems in order 
that he might have an opportunity to test the 
strengths that he has gained in his home sur- 
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roundings. When this occurs, he appears before 
the Narcotic Addict Evaluation Authority for re- 
lease consideration. He must be given an oppor- 
tunity in the community to test these gains and 
certainly our experience has shown that excessive 
time in confinement does not in itself bring about 
this desired change. 

Exclusionary process.—The law provides for 
the exclusion of certain types of cases from the 
Civil Addict Program. While continuing to pro- 
vide treatment and control for those persons com- 
mitted, we retain only those which fall within 
the legislative intent of this civil program. There 
may be instances in which some cases are re- 
turned to court as unsuitable, even though no 
alternative method of control is available at the 
State level. The Civil Addict Program will not 
retain cases solely for containment purposes when 
they are determined to be clearly unsuitable under 
our selection criteria. Those categories which 
cause us most concern are: (1) sales of narcotics 
far in excess of the needs of the individual or in 
amounts so large as to represent commercial ac- 
tivities; (2) patterns of violence of initial charges 
where weapons had been utilized and the indi- 
vidual is an aggressive acting out or potential 
threat because of his violence proclivities; (3) 
criminality, past history included criminality of 
any nature which is evaluated as chronic or ex- 
tensive or unrelated to his immediate need for 
narcotics; (4) unresponsiveness to treatment. 
Those individuals whom we are neither control- 
ling nor treating but who, because of multiple 
tries at both inpatient and outpatient care, con- 
tinue criminal activities and there is little prog- 
ress discernible. 

In the 1971 admissions, those committed as a 
result of a suspended felony offense accounted for 
92 percent of the California Rehabilitation Center 
intake, while those without a criminal charge ac- 
counted for 2 percent and those with a suspended 
misdemeanor 6 percent. This is a dramatic shift 
in the composition of our population and while 
it does indicate some utilization of community 
resources, a certain portion of those committed 
really do not belong in the Civil Addict Program; 
their needs could be met more adequately in the 
regular facilities of the Department of Correc- 
tions. 


The Program Is Experiencing Results 


There are many positive indications that the 
program is producing results if progress is 
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equated with responsible drug-free lives. Since 
the beginning of the program in September 1961, 
there have been over 18,000 men and women com- 
mitted. With the exception of those who were 
removed by court order and those excluded, over 
13,500 have participated in the program. As of 
July 1972, there were over 6,000 men and women 
in outpatient status. 

Forty-seven percent of all men and 49 percent 
of all women released from the Center for the 
first time have remained in the community for 
over 1 year. The critical times of adjustment con- 
tinue to be from 1 to 3 months after release. Only 
15 percent of those persons who have been re- 
turned to the Center have been returned from 
criminal involvement and 10 percent of this figure 
represents misdemeanor convictions and vehicle 
code violations. Less than 5 percent are returned 
with new felony commitments. 

In the summer of 1965, the first persons be- 
came eligible for discharge from the program. 
As of October 1972, over 2,100 men and women 
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have successfully completed the program and 
have been recommended for discharge from their 
civil commitments. 

There are different kinds of addicts, need- 
ing different kinds of treatment and different 
amounts of control. The job is to strengthen the 
various treatment alternatives and make them 
available and useful. The addict should be urged 
to enter the program that offers the necessary 
amount of control. Control, therefore, becomes 
part of the treatment. External control, compen- 
sating for the client’s lack of internal con- 
trols, is relaxed as his internal controls begin 
to strengthen. Applying more control than is 
necessary reaches into the realm of punishment 
and makes the job of treatment more difficult. 

Increased efforts have been made in some lo- 
calities to retain the individual at the local level 
if his needs can be met and society’s position is 
protected. Our goal should be to get the addict 
involved in a treatment program which best meets 
his needs. 


The Odyssey House Model and 


setting of the therapeutic community of 
Synanon and its marked effect on behavior 
with traditional psychiatric thinking and its em- 
phasis on attitudinal changes. 

This all occurs in a drug-free environment. The 
proven effectiveness of the therapeutic community 
is based on the concept that the drug-dependent 
person is not a chronically sick individual in need 
of a crutch, but, rather, that his way of life or his 
orientation towards functioning is sick or dis- 
torted. He must be shown that his behavior is a 
result of free choice and no matter how deviant 
his past behavior has been, he has the innate ca- 
pacity to function positively when properly chal- 
lenged. 


(sexi HOUSE amalgamated the structured 


* Mr. Helms, who is an assistant U.S. attorney for the 
Southern District of New York, and Mr. Russell, assistant 
director of Odyssey House in New York City, gratefully 
acknowledge Judianne Densen-Gerber, J.D., M.D., and 
Charles C. Rohrs, M.D., for their invaluable assistance with 
the preparation of this paper. 


Civil Commitment 


By DENNIs J. HELMS AND RONALD RUSSELL* 


Acceptance by peers constitutes the prime treat- 
ment force available to the professional and 
ex-addict beginning treatment in groups. Once 
deviant behavior is no longer rewarded by his 
group, the addict has two choices: He may per- 
sist, which is grounds for exclusion by the group; 
or he may orient himself towards positive, affirm- 
ative attitudes about treatment and accept the 
judgments of his peers as to his therapist’s quali- 
fications. Although the professional is a partici- 
pant guide in therapy settings, it is the patient 
participants who are primarily responsible for the 
success or failure of these endeavors. The same is 
true for the living-in arrangements. The peer 
group relations permit the residents to relate to 
each other and the staff without fear of reprisal. 
They can reward the motivated patient and create 
sanctions to deter the inevitable manipulation and 
testing. They come quickly to understand that it 
is only they who stand to benefit from treatment 
or lose if they play games. 
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Residents have assumed sole responsibility for 
enforcing the rules that they have instituted. This 
permits the professional staff to devote full time 
to treatment rather than in enforcing police or 
security measures. This avoids much of the frus- 
tration and depression often seen in professionals 
who treat addicts since they are able to maximally 
utilize their training. 

The program is divided into three basic phases: 
motivation ; treatment; re-entry. In the motivation 
period a patient must demonstrate that he has 
some understanding of the concept of a thera- 
peutic community and a commitment to abide by 
it while in residential therapy. This means he ac- 
cepts the doctor-patient relationship, that he is 
willing to look into himself for the answers to his 
problems, that he will accept responsibility for 
himself and his actions, and that he will submit to 
the authority and discipline of the community. 

The emphasis in therapy is on present behavior, 
interpersonal relationships, and attitudes. The use 
of the past to excuse current behavior or to avoid 
present responsibilities is frowned upon. The in- 
dividual is forced to accept the unchangeable re- 
ality of the past and that nothing he may do can 
ever change that. He is forced to think in terms of 
“what can be done now.” An examination of what 
resources are present in him which he can tap to 
cope effectively from that time on is stressed. In 
other words, he is challenged to accept the past 
and begin anew today. 

It is inevitable that previous behavior patterns 
will interfere with functioning in the therapeutic 
community. This is combatted by permitting 
group activity only, in both therapy and work. 
This insistence on group situations exclusively 
subjects each resident to the constant scrutiny of, 
and open confrontation by, his peers. No single 
resident can play one staff member against an- 
other or against the community. This forces open- 
ness in therapy, honesty in interpersonal relation- 
ships, and correctness in guidance and therapy. 
The professional is no longer a symbol of author- 
ity, police, or pill pusher. There is a constant re- 
fusal ‘‘to do for’—only to help them explore 
themselves and a group identity. It cannot be too 
greatly emphasized how little help the ex-addicts 
require. They develop pride and maturity through 
self-achievement. Whatever is accomplished has 
much more meaning and value under these cir- 
cumstances and affords them the necessary stim- 
ulus for the required maturational growth. Thus, 
many of the basic pathologic features in addicts, 
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their loneliness, isolation, dependency, and low 
self-esteem, are overcome. 

Another basic facet of their pathology is also 
dealt with effectively in this setting. Most have a 
great contempt for authority and have submitted 
to it only when they have seen personal value for 
themselves. Within the structure of the thera- 
peutic community they must accept willingly the 
authority of others, especially ex-addicts. With 
time and improvement under treatment they 
gradually reach the point where they must ex- 
ercise more and more authority through the re- 
sponsible positions they assume. To utilize the 
basic tool they once held in such disdain in itself 
has great therapeutic significance. Of course, any 
wielding of authority must be carried out fairly. 
With its abuse the patient must stand to the con- 
frontation of the community. 

Due to the severity of the psychopathology of 
drug addiction with its attendant social disruption 
in the lives of the addicts, it is felt that an inresi- 
dence setting is a prerequisite for successful treat- 
ment and that psychiatric intervention be inten- 
sive. All activities within a facility are considered 
to be part of the therapy which is directed to re- 
turning the ex-addict to normal living patterns. 

The transition from the protection of the resi- 
dential unit with its structured environment, to 
functioning in the community at large is accomp- 
lished in gradual stages. The ex-addict must spend 
increasingly more time outside of the facility. He 
is expected to live out and to assume authority not 
only over others within the therapeutic commu- 
nity, but the even more difficult task over self in 
the world at large. He acts upon and effects his 
reintegration plan. He may start school or formal 
vocational pursuits. He must obtain the equiva- 
lency of a high school diploma. Emphasis is placed 
on the individual’s developing independence from 
the therapeutic community. Dependence on the 
community at this point is not recognized as being 
of value, while seeking suitable employment is. 

The major point of departure of Odyssey House 
from other forms of the therapeutic community 
is integration of the professional and the ex- 
addict. This is vitally important in two respects: 
the development of attitudinal change and the suc- 
cess of re-entry. The ex-addict who has success- 
fully undergone the process of behavioral and 
attitudinal change is preeminently qualified as a 
person capable of motivating addicts to help 
themselves and to supervise and effect behavioral 
change. The professional is usually incapable of 
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relating to the newly arrived addict in a way that 
provides a role model which induces sustained 
motivation. However, his expertise allows him to 
concentrate on the attitudinal and emotional prob- 
lems which the ex-addict is still working out for 
himself. 

The ex-addict counselor illustrates the concept 
of paramedical bridges at work. This worker is a 
role model to the addict seeking admission. During 
the treatment phase the ex-addict acts as a bridge 
between the patient and the professional therapist 
in the group. Later in the re-entry phase the pro- 
fessional serves as a bridge back to normal soci- 
ety by demonstrating meaningful constructive 
methods of problem solving. In the beginning of 
the therapeutic process the patient listens to and 
relates almost exclusively to the paramedical 
workers. As the patient continues towards health 
he is better able to relate to others and, in the final 
stages he is no longer bound to his addict identity 
but is able to relate as an equal to nonaddicted 
persons. 

The Odyssey House techniques, though effective, 
have been difficult for many professionals to ac- 
cept. Odyssey techniques necessitate relinquishing 
authority, responsibility, and respect to the senior 
patient population. Even more difficult for some 
is accepting the ex-addict therapist or admin- 
istrator as a peer. The ex-addict must develop re- 
spect for himself and for others and this can be 
accomplished only through a supervised structure 
of which he is an integral part. The goal is posi- 
tive, fully functioning, independent people. It is 
difficult for many professionals to survive in a 
therapeutic community environment because ac- 
ceptance and status are accorded to the real, 
warm, capable person—and not on title per se. No 
one can, either patient or therapist, demand re- 
spect. They can only earn it. 

The concept of earning position, respect, and 
emotional growth through positive social inter- 
action is deeply ingrained in all the work. Resi- 
dents are continually evaluated and reevaluated 
by each other and by the staff. It is partially on 
the basis of these evaluations that a resident will 
move from one level of the program to another. 
This creates a hierarchy which provides additional 
incentive for growth. The desire of an individual 
resident to win the approval of his peers and fa- 
vorable recognition from an authority figure has 
become clearly demonstrable. 

The open door, psychiatrically intense thera- 
peutic community on the Odyssey House model is 
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indispensable to the rehabilitation of many drug 
addicts. It is obvious that this treatment method 
places great demands on an individual since it re- 
quires 12 to 18 months and depends in part on the 
individual’s own motivation to complete the proc- 
ess. It is also obvious that the effectiveness of the 
therapeutic community is blunted by society’s 
failure to provide the necessary confrontation and 
motivation to get large numbers of addicts off the 
streets and into meaningful treatment and re- 
habilitation. More forceful and extensive means 
of controlling and treating drug abusers must be 
employed. Such an approach would utilize existing 
modalities of treatment and stress civil commit- 
ment as a means of isolating the addict or abuser 
for the purpose of dealing with his or her specific 
problem. In the past, however, civil commitment 
has affected a very small percentage of the addict 
population because it has been legally dependent 
upon individual initiative to identify and commit 
the addict. Thus a new approach to civil commit- 
ment requires the added dimension of massive 
urine screening to make it broadly effective. 

The rationale for civil commitment as an orga- 
nizational and therapeutic approach to the drug 
abuse process is not complex or theoretical. In- 
deed, it is built upon a considerable amount of 
practical experience. From this experience some 
important conclusions can readily be drawn. One 
is that an addict or abuser is both dangerous to 
himself and dangerous to others. Every time he 
injects himself, he is running the medical risks 
of an acute, lethal reaction to the drug, of infec- 
tion at the injection site, of serum hepatitis or 
endocarditis, to name only a few. At the same 
time he is frequently running the psychiatric risk 
not merely of becoming drug dependent but of be- 
coming chronically unable to cope with his en- 
vironment. He is dangerous to others not only 
because he generally must commit crimes to fi- 
nance his habit but because he spreads his addic- 
tion to others with all the zeal of a professional 
huckster. Furthermore, as the disease of addiction 
spreads within the community, a subculture de- 
velops which tends to sustain the morale of its 
members and to make them more resistant to 
treatment than ever. Finally, and most important, 
he loses all motivation to attempt to change from 
the drug life style. 

This typical attitude of resistance to treatment 
leads to another fundamental conclusion. Addicts 
and abusers rarely volunteer for treatment. What 
passes for “volunteering” should more accurately 
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be interpreted as “no other alternative.” Thus, 
the addict “volunteers” when he is too sick and 
impoverished to ‘“‘cop,” when he has been arrested, 
or has an unhappy pusher as a creditor. Under 
these circumstances, the addict who shot heroin 
to escape one series of problems seeks “treatment” 
as an escape from other woes. 

Provided with this understanding of ‘‘motiva- 
tion,” then, it is here that we must capitalize on 
the drug user’s limited set of choices to turn what 
he sees as “escape to treatment” into a meaning- 
ful and productive reality situation for him. 

These conclusions, then, lead to the belief that 
civil commitment is necessary as a means of forc- 
ibly taking hold of the abuser and placing him in 
a controlled environment for a long enough time 
to attempt to analyze his problem and select a 
suitable modality of treatment for him. Under no 
circumstances should civil commitment be re- 
garded as punitive incarceration, even though 
from time to time penal facilities may have to be 
used on a temporary basis for the sake of expedi- 
ency. Furthermore, from both an organizational 
and therapeutic standpoint, it is essential to un- 
derstand that civil commitment is a motivational 
precursor to treatment—not a device for punish- 
ing the abuser. Thus, in inaugurating such a sys- 
tem it would only be necessary to establish the 
outer limits of reasonable confinement and let the 
committing authority, upon the advice of experts, 
make the decision as to the manner and duration 
of treatment. 
the greatest possible extent consistent with adequate security, these 
ample, outpatient therapy appeared medically indicated for a _ pre- 
prosecution criminal commitment, perhaps an extended bail arrange- 
— —— be worked out to ensure the individual’s appearance when 
that a much broader definition of the type of drug dependence re- 
quired to trigger civil commitment should be used, such as the abuse 
of any controlled substance as presently defined by Federal law and 


detailed in the schedules of controlled drugs of the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs. 
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As indicated above, entry into a treatment 
facility via civil commitment, as it presently ex- 
ists, does not reach enough addicts because it is 
legally tied to individual initiative.! That is, an 
addict may commit himself, but it is rare for an 
addict or a member of his household to do so. 
Thus, to create a broad impact upon the addict 
population what is needed is a communitywide 
system of urine screening among individuals in 
the age group of 15 to 35, which is most affected 
by addiction. This could most easily be accomp- 
lished in high schools and universities. Involving 
businesses and unions would be more difficult, but 
the attempt ought not to be abandoned for that 
reason alone. It is also worth noting that one 
worthwhile side effect of such examination would 
be to aid in checking the rapid spread of venereal 
disease. 

Upon identifying a drug addict or abuser, a 
petition would be filed in a special drug court. 
The court’s decision would in turn rest on recom- 
mendations made by a panel of drug experts, per- 
haps composed of a medical doctor, a psychiatrist, 
and an ex-addict. Adequate legal safeguards would 
have to be built into the system, but there are ex- 
isting precedents for them. Again, the single most 
important virtue of the system as proposed is that 
treatment could be geared to the needs of the indi- 
vidual and might vary widely and include out- 
patient urine surveillance and counseling, com- 
mitment in a therapeutic community, or a long- 
range methadone maintenance with therapy. 

In short, present solutions to the drug abuse 
crisis are not adequate. Civil commitment at a 
minimum individualizes treatment and confronts 
the addict or abuser with a solid alternative to in- 
appropriate behavior. 


The views set forth herein by Mr. Helms are his personal 
views and are not intended to represent those of the U.S. 
Department of Justice or the U.S. attorney for the South- 
ern District of New York. 


TREATMENT relationship is any situation in which two or more persons en- 
counter each other as equal human beings with a sense of challenge, and 


with responsible concern rather than indulgence. Such a treatment setting 
should be conducive to the personal growth of all the individuals involved. 


—Davip DEITCH AND DANIEL CASRIEL, M.D. 
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A Probation Department Treats 
Heroin Addicts 


By HERMAN JOSEPH* 


Developer and Coordinator, 
New York City Probation Methadone Maintenance Treatment Program 


treatment, the Office of Probation of the New 

York City Criminal Courts created during the 
past 3 years a voluntary methadone maintenance 
program for eligible probationers. The program 
was developed without a fixed budget and was 
established with the cooperation of Beth Israel 
Medical Center in Manhattan, Bronx State Hos- 
pital in the Bronx, and New York City Health 
Services Administration (HSA) in Queens, Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn. Participating agencies as- 
signed personnel and contributed facilities to set 
up five probation methadone clinics based on the 
research of Dr. Dole and Dr. Nyswander of Rocke- 
feller University. Duplication of services by the 
agencies has been eliminated, and patient costs 
have been reduced. 

Eligible addicts under supervision are referred 
for treatment by their probation officers. Criteria 
for admission are as follows: (1) Addicts must 
be over 18 with a 2-year addiction history. 
(2) Addicts with histories of mixed drug abuse 
and mental illness may be referred, but their ac- 
ceptance into the program must be approved by 
the medical staff. (3) Addicted spouses should 
also enter treatment. (4) Probationers must agree 
to adhere to the regulations of the program. (5) 
Probationers cannot be forced to enter methadone 
treatment as a condition of probation. 

Probation officers also function as methadone 
counselors. They assist patients with referrals for 
jobs, training, education, and financial assistance 
in addition to helping patients resolve personal, 
family, and legal problems. Initially, some re- 
sistance was encountered in probation. However, 
with education and exposure, resistance has less- 
ened, and the program is now regarded as an 
essential probation service. Training in metha- 
done procedures and addiction is provided to staff 
by Beth Israel, HSA, and this author. 

* The author is indebted to the staffs of the City Probation Metha- 


done Clinics and to Janet Clarke, Sylvia Bashkow, and Barbara 
Housner in the preparation and organization of data for this article. 
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Methadone Maintenance Treatment 


Methadone is a synthetic narcotic. However, in 
maintenance treatment as developed by Dr. Dole 
and Dr. Nyswander, the drug is orally admin- 
istered once a. day in a manner which eliminates 
its known euphoric, analgesic, and tranquilizing 
properties. Initially, methadone is prescribed in 
small increasing doses over a period of about 1 
month. At approximately 50 mgs. per day, the 
patient’s narcotic hunger is relieved, and at 100 
mgs. per day, the effects of heroin are blocked or 
substantially reduced if tried by the patient. The 
stabilization dose of 100 mgs. per day can be 
orally administered over an indefinite period of 
time. Under these circumstances methadone acts 
as a normalizer rather than a narcotic. The pa- 
tient is able to function in the community without 
the compulsive drive for heroin. A more detailed 
description of methadone maintenance treatment 
may be found in the article “Methadone Patients 
on Probation and Parole” by Vincent P. Dole, 
M.D., and this author published by FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION in June 1970. 


Administration of Probation Clinics 


Variations in the administration of the five 
probation clinics are dependent upon the policies 
of the medical institutions, available space, and 
the deployment of personnel. Basically, three types 
of methadone clinics were developed. 

(1) The Manhattan Beth Israel Unit, begun as 
a pilot project in February 1970, is administered 
by the Manhattan probation office, Beth Israel 
Medical Center, and the Psychiatric Clinic of the 
New York City Courts. Originally, the program 
was operated from the hospital’s stabilization 
clinic and the probation office. However, communi- 
cation between staff was difficult, and patients 
found travelling to the clinic and probation office 
expensive and inconvenient. In January 1971, 
Beth Israel provided an outpatient satellite clinic 
for the program, and assigned two nurses and a 
research assistant who is a successful methadone 
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patient to help staff understand and deal with the 
patients’ problems. The Office of Probation as- 
signed two officers to supervise and to counsel pa- 
tients, and a clerk typist. Admission screenings 
are completed by the staffs of the Manhattan pro- 
bation office and the court psychiatric clinic. 
Supervising officers discuss the program with 
potentially eligible probationers and those who re- 
quest treatment. If methadone is agreed upon, 
applications and data forms are completed and 
submitted to the court clinic. The probationer is 
examined by a court psychiatrist and psychologist 
who review the probationer’s drug history, pre- 
pare a psychiatric evaluation and administer 
Rorschachs and house-tree-person (HTP) tests. 
If the probationer is accepted, the material is 
sent to the hospital. The addict is then notified 
through his supervising officer about the dates 
for physical examinations and treatment. The 
two court psychiatrists who assist in admission 
screenings assume responsibility for stabiliza- 
tions. They also help the methadone staff resolve 
medical and psychiatric problems which patients 
may present during the course of treatment. 

When the patient enters treatment, his proba- 
tion case is transferred to the satellite clinic for 
supervision, counseling, and medication. Although 
patients have remained in this clinic after termi- 
nation of probation, closed probation cases even- 
tually are transferred to other Beth Israel metha- 
done clinics. 

(2) In April 1971, the Bronx probation metha- 
done unit was established with the cooperation of 
Bronx State Hospital. This is the first methadone 
clinic set up in a probation office. Two nurses are 
assigned by the hospital to dispense methadone 
in a room which is especially equipped with a 
Dutch door, a safe for medication and a refrig- 
erator for storage. Bronx State also assigns a 
doctor to the unit. Urine samples are collected 
when the probationer picks up his medication. 

Probation officers initiate referrals and com- 
plete intake forms for the hospital. The proba- 
tioner is further evaluated by the hospital admis- 
sion unit. When accepted into treatment, he is 
stabilized at an outpatient clinic located on the 
grounds of Bronx State Hospital. Medical exami- 
nations are also completed. After 6 weeks, the 
patient is transferred to the clinic in the proba- 
tion office. 

The Bronx probation staff decided to supervise 
the methadone patients with the other probation- 
ers as opposed to separating the patients into a 
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special unit. Because of budget limitations the 
hospital did not assign a research assistant. Not- 
withstanding high probation caseloads, the metha- 
done patients are doing well and appear to receive 
adequate counseling. Medical backup is provided 
by community facilities and Bronx State Hospital. 
When probation is terminated, the patient is 
transferred to a convenient neighborhood clinic 
in the hospital program. 

(3) HSA organized three probation clinics in 
the Queens, Brooklyn, and Manhattan probation 
offices. The Queens clinic opened in November 
1971, the Brooklyn clinic in February 1972, and 
the Manhattan clinic in May 1972. A second clinic 
was needed in Manhattan as the Beth Israel unit 
was filled to capacity. 

Admission screenings, physical examinations, 
stabilization, as well as ongoing treatment, take 
place in the probation offices. HSA provides the 
medication, quarter- to half-time doctors, medical 
supplies, examining equipment, nurses, clerk typ- 
ists, research assistants, guards, and training for 
probation staff. HSA staff assumes responsibility 
for screening and admission procedures after re- 
ceiving referrals from probation officers. 

The probation department provides space for 
the clinic and HSA staff. Specially trained proba- 
tion officers are assigned to the methadone cases 
and work with the HSA staff. 

The compactness of this administrative design 
has resulted in a fast rate of intake. Patients con- 
sult with the HSA staff about needed medical at- 
tention and use community facilities for medical 
backup. Urine samples are taken when the patient 
reports for medicine. In Brooklyn, the clinic facil- 
ities are shared with the Kings County Supreme 
Court Probation Department. 


Authority and Treatment 


In 1966, the New York State legislature created 
the Narcotic Addiction Control Commission 
(NACC). This comprehensive agency was estab- 
lished to treat addicts in commitment facilities 
and aftercare programs, fund community-based 
addiction programs, evaluate methods of treat- 
ment, design prevention programs, and implement 
research about drug abuse. Addicts convicted of 
misdemeanor and felonies were to be certified and 
committed to NACC facilities. However, addicts 
convicted of felonies could also be sentenced to 
State correctional institutions as an alternative 
to commitment. 

From its inception, the NACC intake of con- 
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victed addicts was either limited or closed. There- 
fore convicted addicts in the New York City 
courts were either committed to NACC or sen- 
tenced to State correctional facilities or a period 
of probation. 

With the sentencing of addicts to probation and 
the development of probation methadone mainten- 
ance programs, the danger exists of forcing de- 
fendants to enter methadone treatment. The ex- 
perience in the probation program has shown that 
unless a probationer is motivated to enter and to 
accept help, he will not respond to treatment, not- 
withstanding his probation status. Since the pre- 
scribing of methadone is a medical decision, the 
orders of a judge would undermine or destroy the 
ultimate authority of the physician in a medical 
matter. For these reasons, conditions of probation 
which specify methadone maintenance are re- 
turned to the court for revision. 

A judge may place an addict on probation with 
the condition that he enter treatment if addicted, 
the particular program to be determined by the 
addict in consultation with his supervising officer. 
Ideally, physicians should be involved in this de- 
cision. However, the enormity of the addiction 
problem and the lack of court medical personnel 
preclude this approach except for methadone 
maintenance. The addict must either demonstrate 
his ability to function normally without drugs or 
choose some form of treatment. Failure to comply 
will result in his case being returned to court for 
further judicial action. Choice of treatment de- 
pends on availability, criteria for admission, the 
addict’s needs, and his acceptability to the pro- 
gram. Therefore, probationers choose methadone 
from the alternatives which society makes avail- 
able. They are free to withdraw from methadone 
without violating conditions of probation. How- 
ever, they must either enter another program 
within a reasonable period or function normally 
without treatment. They are free to re-enter the 
methadone program. 

Termination of a patient’s treatment because of 
infractions is usually a decision agreed upon by 
probation and medical staff with the final approval 
of the unit physician. If the probation officer re- 
turns a patient to court for a possible jail sentence 
because of a violation or conviction, the medical 
staff is notified, and the officer proceeds as in a 
nonmethadone case. The medical staff can then 
make the necessary arrangements either detoxi- 
fying the patient or notifying the prison author- 
ities about the patient’s medical needs. 


As the period of probation is limited, it is im- 
portant that optimum results be obtained while 
the patient is under court supervision. Therefore, 
all of our patients are guaranteed proper doses of 
methadone as researched by Dr. Dole and Dr. 
Nyswander. Experiments which would lessen the 
blockade effect, substitute a placebo, reduce dose 
below levels of comfort, withdraw medication 
without the patient’s knowledge, or the improper 
use of court authority to force probationers to ad- 
just to narcotic craving without proper medica- 
tion are inhumane in addition to being a danger 
to the individual and society. Furthermore, these 
experiments can unjustly interfere with the indi- 
vidual’s normal lawful adjustment which is a 
prime goal of good probation and parole super- 
vision. However, medication should be adjusted if 
the patient requests a dose reduction and is able 
to function on methadone below the blockade level. 


Admissions, Discharges, and Transfers 


Approximately 82 percent of the 900 admis- 
sions to the five probation clinics between Febru- 
ary 1, 1970, and November 2, 1972, have remained 
in methadone maintenance treatment. The admis- 
sions, transfers, and discharges are summarized 
in tables 1 and 2. The patients, including those 
who were transferred to other methadone clinics, 
remained in methadone treatment for 6,950 man- 
months out of a possible total of 7,773 man- 
months or for 89 percent of the possible treat- 
ment period. 


Table 1.—Admissions, transfers, and discharges, Feb- 
ruary 1970 to November 1972 


No. of patients Percent 


Admissions 900 100 
Transfers to other 
methadone clinics 
Discharges from 
treatment 

Active cases in 
probation clinics 
November 1972 


156 17 
159 18 


585 65 


Table 2.—Cause for discharge—159 patients, February 
1970 to November 1972 


No. of patients Percent 
Transfers to other types of 
programs (NACC, drug free) 10 6 
Voluntary discharge 
in good standing 
Incarcerations and 
commitments 
Failure to report, drug 
abuse, behavior problems 
Deaths 


{ 
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About half of the patients who completed pro- 
bation continued methadone treatment in other 
clinics. A small group was transferred to other 
types of programs such as therapeutic commu- 
nities or civil commitment to NACC. Others who 
completed probation favorably requested with- 
drawal from methadone as they felt they could 
function without medication. 

Patients who refused to cooperate with clinic 
regulations by missing appointments, presenting 
behavior problems or continuing to abuse drugs 
were terminated from treatment. If these proba- 
tioners persisted with their behavior and refused 
to accept treatment, they were returned to court 
for further judicial action. These failures are in 
need of intensive social services and specialized 
facilities such as residences where methadone 
treatment could be combined with therapy and 
counseling. 

The three deaths were not related to methadone 
treatment: One patient was murdered and two 
others died from strokes. Fifty-one patients were 
incarcerated or criminally committed to NACC as 
a result of arrests and convictions. 


Rearrests 


Ninety-four (10.5 percent) of the 900 patients 
admitted to the program were rearrested for 101 
crimes committed over the 34-month treatment 
period. Some patients were rearrested on more 
than one charge. A summary of charges and dis- 
positions is presented in table 3. For the 4-year 
period prior to admission to methadone treatment 
the patients amassed a minimum of 900 arrests 
resulting in convictions and sentences to proba- 
tion. This previous arrest and conviction record 
for the 4-year period prior to treatment contrasts 
sharply with the 101 rearrests during the 34- 
month period after admission to the program. 
About 89 percent of our patients were not re- 
arrested while maintained on methadone. 

However, some of our patients are having diffi- 
culty in relinquishing their street habits. A small 
number of patients have been victims of violence 
or have been known to participate in gang and 
street fights. The counseling of the probation of- 
ficers and clinic staff is aimed at reduction of the 
crime rate and channeling patients into jobs, 
training programs, and healthier social activities. 


Productivity 


The probation methadone program services a 
young patient population primarily from a poor 
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Table 3.—Arrests and dispositions of 94 patients, Feb- 
ruary 1970 to November 1972 


Offense No. of arrests Dispositions No. of arrests 
Drug Poss. 16 Jail 50 
Drug Sale 6 Commitment 1 
Property Cases Pending 21 
(larceny, burglary) 47 Probation 10 
Sex Offenses 8 Dismissed 
Assaults 7 Conditional discharge 6 
Disorderly conduct 5 Fine 2 
na Offenses 3 Acquittal 2 
arassment 3 
Attempted Murder 2 
Poss. of weapon 2 
Trespass 1 
Bail Jumping 1 
Total 101 
Table 4——Demographic data for 420 admissions 
Black 45% 
White 27% 
Hispanic 28% 
Male 83% 
Female 17% 
Age: 18-20 50% 
21-25 34% 
26-30 9% 
31-35 6% 
36-40 1% 
41 & over 1% 
H.S. grad. 1% 


Mean age onset of addiction: 16 


Black and Hispanic background. Approximately 
80 percent of the patients are between 18 and 25. 
Over 90 percent are highschool dropouts with 
reading and arithmetic comprehension estimated 
to be on a 5th grade level. Educational retardation 
is not due to low intellectual endowment. Most of 
our patients are bright in a street-wise sense. The 
majority became involved with drugs during their 
teens (see table 4 for demographic data). 

As a result of the above factors, the proba- 
tioners are undereducated and without job skills. 
They are unable to compete successfully in a job 
market which declined in 1972 and which demands 
a skill or level of education where job training 
can easily be accomplished. Furthermore, the pa- 
tients’ crime and addiction histories and their 
current status as probationers in methadone treat- 
ment have added to their problems in seeking 
work. Employment appears to be a significant 
factor in the social adjustments of our proba- 
tioners. At the time of the rearrests of 94 patients, 
72 were unemployed, 21 were working, and 1 was 
enrolled in school. 

An analysis of the productivity of 520 patients 
enrolled in treatment 1 or more months as of 
November 1972 shows that 33 percent are em- 
ployed, 7 percent function as homemakers, 7 per- 
cent are enrolled in school or job training pro- 
grams, and 53 percent are unemployed. About 15 
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percent of our patients were able to work while 
addicted to heroin. Therefore the gradual increase 
in productivity and socially acceptable behavior 
is impressive. 

The majority of our patients had mixed drug 
abuse histories prior to entering the program. 
Continuing abuse of heroin, barbiturates, cocaine, 
amphetamines, and alcohol is a problem for about 
20 percent of our admissions. However, less than 
5 percent of our patients had to be detoxified 
from nonopiate drugs or alcohol. In the Beth 
Israel clinic, antabuse, valium, thorazine, and 
mellaril have been prescribed for alcoholics and 
patients with severe emotional problems. The pre- 
scription of these medications with methadone 
maintenance appears to be medically safe. Also, 
group sessions have been organized by probation 
staff in the various clinics to assist patients in re- 
solving ongoing personal, social, and drug abuse 
problems. 


Administrative Problems 


With the development of probation methadone 
clinics in office buildings, complaints have been 
received concerning the behavior of some of our 
patients. Most of the complaints concerned loiter- 
ing and incidents allegedly involving the proba- 
tioners. Some of the complaints were valid, while 
other complaints, attributed to our patients, in- 
volved individuals not enrolled in the program. 
However, the methadone clinics have become focal 
points for complaints. The HSA has provided 
security guards in three of the clinics, and patients 
have been instructed not to loiter around the 
buildings. 

The creation of a cohesive effective clinic with 
personnel drawn from different agencies and work 
disciplines is a difficult administrative problem. 
Doctors, probation officers, research assistants 
and nurses must function as a team with well de- 
fined roles. Excessively rigid applications of pro- 
fessional standards by staff members can destroy 
a clinic. The interplay between flexibility and ad- 
herence to regulations is subtle, demanding matu- 
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ESPITE THE SUCCESS of methadone maintenance, many people in corrections find the 
substitution of one addiction for another a repulsive and, some would say, an im- 


moral idea. This moralism is one of the most serious hindrances to the more widespread 
extension of methadone maintenance. 
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rity, good judgment, and sensitivity to the needs 
of the patient. The achievement of a well-run 
clinic takes time with meetings and constant com- 
munication between staff members about their 
respective roles and the handling of patients who 
present special problems. 


Conclusion 


Probation and parole methadone maintenance 
programs based on the model developed in New 
York City should be considered wherever heroin 
addiction presents a problem to the community, 
courts, and jails. Commitment and determination 
on the part of administrators are essential as 
there may be considerable resistance by the staff 
and the community to the establishment of a 
methadone program. However, if proper guide- 
lines and procedures are followed, the “revolving 
door” could be stopped for the majority of eligible 
probationers and parolees who volunteer for treat- 
ment. Since patients are transferred to hospitals 
or public health centers for medication upon 
termination of their probation status, the pro- 
gram functions as a bridge between the criminal 
justice system and community medical facilities. 

Most probation officers have responded posi- 
tively once they have seen the overall results of 
the probation methadone program. They now feel 
that they have a concrete service to offer proba- 
tioners who were previously considered intrac- 
table addicts. The presence of medical clinics in 
the probation offices has elevated standards of 
work and professionalism. 

Government authorities have previously at- 
tempted to deal with heroin addicts through pro- 
bation, parole, incarceration, and civil commit- 
ment without medication. None of these legal 
methods aimed at abstinence have produced mean- 
ingful results over long periods of time. Therefore 
a validated medical treatment such as methadone 
maintenance should be welcomed by court affili- 
ated agencies to help ameliorate one of the coun- 
try’s most pressing problems. 


—Rosert L. DuPont, M.D. 
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structive addiction problem. Drug addiction 

is increasing at an alarming rate, but is still 
a poor second to alcohol addiction. The combined 
problem of alcohol and drug addiction is catas- 
trophic. 

Nine million alcoholics in the United States 
today are increasing at the estimated rate of a 
quarter-million each year. The estimated number 
of drug addicts is between three hundred thou- 
sand and three hundred and fifty thousand. An ad- 
dict, to get sufficient money to support his habit 
will even addict his friends and relatives. Conse- 
quently, the contagion spreads rapidly and con- 
taminates neighborhoods, towns, counties, and 
states. 

Many people think that the alcoholic problem 
is confined to “older persons” and that drug addic- 
tion is more confined to “young people.” Actually, 
both problems are no respecter of age, status, race 
or creed. 

Each addict affects a minimum of five other 
persons including families, employers, and others. 
The overall number of persons touched by addic- 
tion runs into many millions. The cost to the com- 
munity, industry and others is impossible to esti- 
mate accurately, but is known to involve many 
billions of dollars annually and is mounting rap- 
idly each year. 

The problem of alcoholism, known before writ- 
ten history of mankind, is universal. The same is 
true of drug addiction. When a person begins 
drinking, there is no way to predict whether or 
not he will become an alcoholic. The factors which 
constitute alcoholism vary from person to person 
in psychological, physiological, sociological, and 
spiritual areas. The same is true in drug addic- 
tion. One difference, however, is that alcoholism 
takes from 3 to 15 years to become chronic, while 
drug addiction develops more rapidly and an in- 
dividual can get “hooked” in a matter of weeks. 

Many authorities claim that alcohol may do 
more physical damage to the long-term user than 
does heroin. A deputy director of the Division of 
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Alcohol Abuse at the National Institute of Mental 
Health stated, “In relative terms, the physical con- 
sequences of heavy drinking are far larger and 
more serious than those of heroin use.”’ The same 
authority also stated that the likelihood of death 
in the withdrawal from chronic alcoholism is far 
greater than in withdrawal from heroin addiction. 

There is no cure for alcohol or drug addiction. 
The problem can be arrested. The individual can 
recover. But each addict, both alcoholic and drug, 
knows that “one drink” or “one fix” can, and 
usually does, result in reverting to the habit. The 
problem is then more serious and the difficulty of 
treatment and the return to abstinence is more 
difficult and, in many instances, impossible. 

Hundreds of thousands of alcohol and drug ad- 
dicts have failed to control their problems alone. 
Their repeated failures have demonstrated that 
they cannot do it alone and that help is needed. 
We cannot sit by and say, “You got yourself into 
this mess, now get yourself out.” 

The experience of hundreds of thousands of 
“recovered” alcoholics in Alcoholics Anonymous 
has demonstrated that abstinence is the solution. 
Many of the drug treatment programs today are 
based on methadone maintenance. In reality, 
methadone programs only transfer the addiction 
from one drug to another. Methadone is definitely 
addictive and in many instances more difficult to 
withdraw than heroin. Substituting one drug for 
another is not the answer. Neither is permissive- 
ness by the community. Despite the “switch” from 
one drug to another the same psychological, phys- 
iological, sociological, and other problems exist. 
Under such dependency it is impossible for the 
patient to think clearly, to make his own “drug 
free” evaluation or to return to normal living, 
which must be the ultimate goal of any treatment 
program. 

The problem of addiction is complex and there 
are no easy answers or solutions. It is a fact that 
no one single factor is the specific cause. There- 
fore, the “whole man” must be treated. When a 
treatment program is oriented in one direction 
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only, i.e., psychiatric, medical or religious, that 
program treats only part of the man. There must 
be multiple-discipline programs to treat multiple 
causes in order to be effective. 

Alcoholics Anonymous, founded in 1935, was 
the breakthrough for successfully helping alco- 
holics. Its philosophy focuses on not taking the 
“first drink” and on living ‘fone day at a time.” 
The organization meetings are actually group 
therapy sessions. The “simple but not easy” pro- 
gram is more complex than would first appear and 
forces the individual to be completely honest and 
realistic about his problem. He is usually able to 
replace the void created by abstinence through at- 
tendance at meetings and involvement in group 
activities. Honesty replaces pathological lying. 
Life is seen more accurately. Realistic goals are 
set and emotional growth is achieved. The success 
of this approach has been well demonstrated and 
virtually all alcoholic treatment programs today 
include A.A. as an integral part of their inpatient 
and outpatient programs. 

Since the same problem areas are involved in 
drug addiction, it is difficult to understand why 
so many programs ignore or use only part of the 
A.A. approach in their treatment. The methadone 
maintenance program, which many treatment 
agencies advocate, reduces the cost of addiction 
and, in many instances, permits the individual to 
function because he is furnished his “dependence” 
free. Yet his very dependence involves the same 
problems as when using heroin. Unfortunately, 
the “curious” and many “weekenders” looking for 
“help” often are only superficially interviewed. 
No real test is made to determine the depth and 
extent of their addiction and they are enrolled in 
a methadone maintenance program. Consequently, 
they become dependent and addicted. Little, if 
any, attempt is made, in many programs, to re- 
duce the addiction to abstinence. Frequently, the 
individual has no desire or motivation to change 
his pattern of thinking or mode of living. 

Millions of dollars are now being spent on drug 
treatment programs. Unfortunately, treatment in 
many instances consists only of doling out metha- 
done. Although some programs include employ- 
ment counseling, job placement, individual and 
group counseling, and employment of ex-addicts 
in counseling roles—many of whom are on metha- 
done maintenance programs—relatively little suc- 
cess is being evidenced. Consequently, many people 
today are questioning these programs since little, 
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if any, reduction in the number of addicts or 
crime is apparent. 

Every program of treatment for both alcohol 
and drug addiction should have as its ultimate 
goal complete and total abstinence, leading to a 
return to normal living. 

In any program relapses must be anticipated 
but definitely not condoned. Why should addicts 
consider or practice abstinence when their addic- 
tion problem is condoned and they are maintained 
on methadone? 

While there are numerous programs function- 
ing in many areas, there is no coordination and 
little or no control. Each operates on its own 
theory of treatment and there is no overall direc- 
tion, philosophy of treatment, or overall control. 
Consequently, all vie for funding and there is 
much duplication of effort. Frequently because of 
loose controls, an addict goes from program to 
program and each one issues him methadone. 

There is more to counseling than just being a 
former alcoholic or former drug addict. No coun- 
selor can be effective if he is drinking or using 
drugs. In any number of instances, it is tanta- 
mount to “do as I say, and not as I do.” How can 
such counselors relate to addicts, how can they be 
a “power of example,” and how can they honestly 
say “if I can do it, so can you?” How can they 
function effectively when they themselves are 
under the influence of alcohol or drugs? 

To be effective a program must insist on in- 
patient detoxification which can usually be accom- 
plished in a comparatively short period of time. 
This should be followed by a substantial period of 
inpatient treatment to change thinking patterns 
and to give the individual the opportunity to live 
without alcohol or drugs so that he can have a 
clear frame of mind as he decides whether he 
wants to help himself or not. 

Regardless of much that has been written about 
decision the fact remains that only the individual 
can make the all-important decision whether or 
not to be drug or alcohol free. Therefore, cajoling, 
begging, and pleading have no meaning. The first 
step in the right direction on the long and difficult 
path of treatment and rehabilitation is made only 
when the individual, honestly and_ sincerely, 
makes a decision in favor of total abstinence. 
Often a crisis situation is precipitated by arrest, 
family breakup, loss of employment, or loss of 
something close and near to the individual. How- 
ever, studies indicate that most addicts do not 
have the motivation to accept voluntarily the hard 
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and rigorous road to rehabilitation. All too fre- 
quently many who are motivated will not persist 
and stay with a program. Unfortunately, a large 
number of addicts do not seek help or they reject 
rehabilitative efforts. Over a period of 30 years 
volunteer programs at the U.S. Public Health 
Service Hospitals at Lexington, Kentucky, and 
Fort Worth, Texas, resulted in three-quarters of 
the volunteer patients leaving those institutions 
against medical advice. 

The purpose of this article is to focus attention 
on the need for realistic programs of treatment. 
Frequently, programs have been hastily estab- 
lished because dramatic attention was focused on 
addiction through the news media and by legis- 
lators being prodded by anguished and angry con- 
stituents for speedy action. All too frequently, in 
panic, millions of dollars have been spent in 
hastily funded programs resulting in ineffective, 
unrealistic, and unproductive programs. There has 
been much duplication of effort, little controls, 
poor evaluation and comparison of programs and 
little followup to determine results. Claims of suc- 
cess are worthless unless evaluations are substan- 
tiated. In this area wishful thinking does more 
harm than good. 

In the opinion of the writer, there is little hope 
of coping with the increasing epidemic problem of 
alcohol and drug addiction until careful thought 
and action are directed to realistic programming, 
effective treatment, intelligent controls, elimina- 
tion of duplication of effort, and the formation of 
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a central clearing house for the distribution of in- 
formation regarding both negative and positive 
results of programs throughout the country. 

There must be expanded programs of aware- 
ness, education, detection, and prevention. Per- 
missiveness by the community is not the answer. 
Programs must include inpatient detoxification 
with prolonged programs of inpatient treatment 
to bring about physical and mental recuperation. 
There must be release to properly supervised and 
programmed halfway houses, close and intensive 
treatment and continued followup on all out- 
patient cases. Ex-addicts, both alcohol and drug, 
can be a tremendous asset provided they have been 
carefully selected and screened. Minimum require- 
ments should include at least 2 years of being 
drug free or alcohol free and then, only after care- 
ful training, should they be permitted to counsel 
and become part of the treatment team. Treat- 
ment and rehabilitation must be on a maximum 
basis. Anything short of this can only result in 
failure. 

There are many similarities in alcohol and nar- 
cotic addiction. Many programs treating alcoholics 
have been functioning for years. Perhaps now is 
the time to consider combining these programs to 
include drug addiction treatment. The physical 
plants, experienced staffs and years of experience 
are available and could be utilized to eliminate 
costly duplication in many, if not all, of these 
areas. 


SOCIETY that can solve the technological problems of space flight to the moon 
surely has the capability to solve its social problems at home. To do so may 
require a revision of outdated moralistic concepts and new directions of scientific 
inquiry, but with high priority and adequate support, it would be overly pessi- 


mistic to assume otherwise. 


—RICHARD J. TATHAM 
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Urgent Questions About Heroin 
Maintenance Programs 


By STEPHEN CHINLUND 


troversy about the proper treatment, touch 
the very core of the best and the worst in 
our American culture. In fact I believe that some 
of our thinking about solutions exhibits the same 
sickness as the drug abuse itself. 

As examples, I suggest two primary causes of 
drug abuse. These two poisons also infect some of 
our thinking about solving the drug problem. 

First is the hope that it is possible to feel happy 
without making any sacrifices, that it is possible 
to feel happy all the time, that one can feel happy 
neither making any commitments nor keeping 
those commitments. This problem leads particu- 
larly to the abuse of heroin. 

If we value love, truth, justice or brotherhood 
more than we value feeling happy all the time, we 
then will live in ways that will bring occasional 
sadness, suffering, and tragedy. There will also, 
hopefully, be times of great satisfaction and a 
special deep kind of happiness. 

A second cause of drug abuse is perhaps even 
more pervasive. It is the feeling that the chal- 
lenges facing me are greater than my capacity to 
meet them with my own brains, my own heart, my 
own courage. The challenge of an athletic event 
is too great so I take amphetamines to pep me up. 
The challenge of my work bothers me so much 
that I can’t sleep so I take sleeping pills. The chal- 
lenge of my wife and children bother me so much 
that I take three martinis before, during or im- 
mediately after the commuter run so that my con- 
fusion and self-doubt are blurred and I have the 
illusion of managing in my home. 

Clearly what is needed, if we are to meet suc- 
cessfully the challenge of these two problems, is 
new hope on the part of the addict, new values 
based on the belief that there are ways of living 
which are more gratifying than simply feeling 
happy now. Treatment is provided which shows 
him, by group therapy, by living in a safe place, 
by learning new skills that he has the power to 
live in a satisfying way without drug-induced 
feelings of happiness, drug-induced feelings of 
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energy, drug-induced feelings of tranquility and 
drug-induced feelings of competence. 

In saying this I am not opposing drug therapy. 
Many addicts have received crucial benefit from 
involvement in methadone maintenance programs. 
It is a helpful extension of control for many ad- 
dicts who want to stop using heroin. All the usual 
services are still needed: education, vocational 
training, group therapy and casework services. 
But many addicts successfully move to a life 
which is more satisfying to them and the rest 
of the community if they have these services 
AND methadone. The drug acts as a governor, 
controlling the impulsive return to heroin and 
giving the regular services a chance. However, 
chemotherapy is a means to an end. That means 
may be applied for a long time. But it should 
never get in the way of full human development; 
it should assist in that development. Heroin 
maintenance, in contrast to methadone is a sur- 
render to the problem. It says that some people 
are hopeless emotional cripples and should be 
given heroin since nothing else will work. This is 
an inexcusably cynical position since we have yet 
to give abstinent therapy or methadone therapy a 
real sustained try. We still don’t know what will 
or will not work because our efforts and the evalu- 
ations of them have been so imperfect. 

It is expensive and difficult to make a real ef- 
fort. The effort must be made. The best group 
therapy, education, vocational training, family 
therapy and casework is a set of services which 
can lead addicts to increasingly advanced levels of 
maturity, ultimately including complete absti- 
nence. 

An awful alliance could be forged between the 
most cynical bigots of our society and our most 
liberal citizenry. Bigots say, ‘Addicts are no good; 
give them drugs and shut them up.” Some liberals 
say, “Who are we to say what is right and wrong; 
give them drugs if they want them.” If the lib- 
erals fail to realize that legalizing heroin would 
be tragic, we will insure the early arrival of 1984 
with soma pills for restless and unhappy people. 
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The goal of a satisfying drug free life is a chal- 
lenge. We partake of the sickness of the addicts if 
we say that the challenge exceeds our strength 
and refuse to accept it. 

But many things are needed if we are to achieve 
the goal: a change in societal attitudes toward 
drugs in general, changes in education, family 
feelings and much more. Rather than try to cover 
the whole spectrum, I would like to concentrate on 
one area. That area is indicated by those who say, 
“‘We don’t have the people to do the work of re- 
habilitation even if we had all the money we 
wanted.” They are quite right. 

In order to achieve this goal, we need a new 
professional group. It is perhaps better repre- 
sented by the social work professional than by any 
other profession, but there must be changes in the 
kind of help we offer. Up to the present there have 
been two main deficiencies in our efforts. We have 
been too cold and we have been too fragmented. 
There have been some professionals and many 
paraprofessionals who have responded to our cold- 
ness by being rather overheated themselves. Simi- 
larly, some have seen the divisions in the profes- 
sional reaction to drug abuse and have thrown out 
all the professionals. 

In order to overcome these twin problems of 
lack of affect and lack of team work there must 
be some changes in the way social workers are 
trained. We need thousands more social workers 
for our hospitals, prisons, day care centers, old 
age homes and for work with the retarded, as well 
as for work with drug abusers. But we only need 
such people as are trained to help others recover 
their feelings and fit together the pieces of their 
broken lives. I would suggest a few (hopefully 
seminal) ideas for discussion. 

(1) Training for social workers could stretch 
over many years, 5 or even 10. Students could 
then work in the field, from the beginning, for 
pay. They would work for 3 or 4 days and be in 
class or group the remainder of the week. They 
would work 18 to 24 months in each of three 
agencies. One or more supervisors, working both 
for the agency and the school would give them 
formal teaching, supervision, and informal en- 
couragement. Since student-workers would only 
be present at the school 1 day each week, there 
could be five times the present enrollment. Instead 
of the alternatives of an MSW or nothing, a career 
ladder could be developed with appropriate steps 
of training, responsibility, and pay. Student- 
workers with severe emotional problems would 
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have the opportunity of recognizing the situation 
early and either seeking appropriate help or 
choosing a less emotionally demanding career. 
This system would attract a more activist, pas- 
sionate type of student than those presently drawn 
to work toward an MSW. 

Incidentally, this would help the schools financi- 
ally since the professors and workers would be 
placed in, and paid by, the agencies themselves. 
This decentralization of schooling could be 
planned in such a way that the ultimate benefits 
to the agencies would make it well worth their 
while even though the teacher-supervisors and 
student-workers would only be engaged in direct 
service on a part-time basis. 

(2) The training would include, more than is 
presently the case, ongoing counseling for the stu- 
dents. Many of us begin working with troubled 
people in the vague hope that we will get a few 
therapeutic crumbs for ourselves. This needs to 
be faced honestly so that we can get some signifi- 
cant disciplined help along the way. 

If this counseling is ongoing it helps to under- 
line the new sense of the nature of social work. 
It is no longer the case that we think of ourselves 
as very wise, very competent with a ready bag of 
skills which we can whip into action to rescue the 
client. Rather, we workers see ourselves as con- 
tinuing our own development, having new prob- 
lems as our own lives change. If the so-called 
client is aware of this it helps to make clear the 
truth that we are both changing and hopefully de- 
veloping. This should not blur the equally im- 
portant truth that a heroin addict, for example, 
is a partly paralyzed, suicidal person. As such he 
is at a very different point in development, hope- 
fully, than a social worker is. 

(83) Training of social workers should concen- 
trate, more than is presently the practice, on the 
development of new skills of leadership. It is no 
longer sufficient to have multi-disciplinary efforts, 
with each professional acting out of a kind of co- 
operation which is more like an armistice. We 
need truly inter-disciplinary work. The profes- 
sionals and paraprofessionals are then engaged in 
a richly mutual effort, with sensitive, flexible 
interpenetration of strict professional lines. Such 
team-building requires all the imagination, diplo- 
macy and administrative skill that anyone can 
possibly manage. 

All of this is needed if we are to provide sound 
abstinent or methadone maintenance treatment 
for drug abusers. It appears to be an enormous 
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undertaking. It is just that. It is a challenge which 
goes to the core of our culture. 

Would we rather give up and say that we do not 
have the capacity in brain power and money? Are 
we lacking in concern and courage? The answer 
is personal, not political. It is fashionable to talk 
of the “political pressures” in favor of heroin 
maintenance program. I think that the label 
“political” is inaccurate. It is up to us as indi- 
viduals, as communities, and as a Nation to ask 
the questions about heroin maintenance which are 
not being faced. 

(1) How can some of us continue to equate 
heroin-prohibition with alcohol-prohibition? In 
fact, the prohibition against the use of heroin is 
different from prohibition against alcohol. The 
euphoria produced by heroin is significantly more 
attractive. In a society which has failed to give a 
significant place to large numbers of its young 
people, we simply cannot morally, socially, or eco- 
nomically afford to allow young people to experi- 
ence a heroin high before they have enjoyed any 
of life’s solid satisfactions. 

(2) Since a heroin addict wants to get high, 
what is there in a heroin maintenance program 
that leads us even to dream that he will not con- 
tinue to want to get high? The psychology of an 
American addict is generally different from that 
of an English addict in this regard. The British 
are attuned to a style of forbearance, muddling 
through, interdependence in the Common Market, 
the need for a graceful loss of empire, the need 
for restraint in personal life and ambitions. We 
on the other hand continue to shoot for the moon. 
Faced with disease we try to stamp it out. Indi- 
vidually, and in unions, like those in no other 
nation, we scheme for the highest personal wages 
and prestige, regardless of the long-term effects. 
Magnifying this national problem, the American 
addict will continue to want to get high, not just 
be maintained on heroin. 

(3) How will the heroin-maintained individual 
be restrained from using extra heroin, alcohol, 
and other drugs to such an extent as to make 
serious conversation impossible? I have worked 
with addicts for 12 years, but I no longer try to 
talk seriously with addicts when they are high 
because it is utterly fruitless. 

(4) How will we keep the illicit marketeers 
from seeking new customers with new zeal? Since, 
presumably, only those hooked are to be eligible 
for heroin maintenance, there is an assumption 
that the illicit market will continue to exist. It 


will turn even more eagerly to the school yards 
while continuing to sell extras to those in the 
maintenance programs. 

(5) How will the crime rate go down? There 
would be inevitable diversion of heroin into the 
illegal market. This would happen by armed rob- 
bery of the truck carrying the drug, by burglari- 
zation of medical offices, by assaulting those 
carrying heroin doses away from the medical sta- 
tions for weekend use and by armed robbery at 
the point of manufacture. There would, in ad- 
dition, be a nonviolent illegal market undertaken 
by staff people who would be unable to resist the 
temptations involved in the high price offered for 
Federally inspected, guaranteed percentage heroin 
compounds. There would, in addition, undoubtedly 
be some counterfeiting of heroin labels to cover 
the white powder presently being sold in the 
street as heroin. It is not enough to throw up our 
hands and say, “We must try something new!” 
The option of making a serious effort at abstinent 
and methadone treatment is new. It would take 
tremendous effort and money but it should be 
tried before we commit societal suicide. 

(6) How will we keep the discussion of this 
heroin-maintenance project from causing the ad- 
diction plague to spread? Even the amount of 
conversation that there has been so far about 
heroin maintenance has been harmful to the po- 
tential addict world as well as the world of exist- 
ing addicts. It has always been a heroin addict’s 
dream that one day heroin would be legal and he 
could simply float on a sea of unending highs 
terminated only by his death. Nonaddicts are 
enticed to use heroin in the hope that someday it 
will be legal. Addicts are enticed to leave treat- 
ment or not consider treatment at all in the same 
hope that someday it will be legal. 

There are those young people now tempted to 
use drugs who feel even more deeply tempted be- 
cause of the prospect of free heroin. “Why not?” 
they say. “The worst that can happen is that I 
will get hooked and go on the maintenance pro- 
gram!” 

The tragic fact underlying all this is that our 
society’s balance has changed. Once we knew that 
we needed everyone. The postfrontier days were 
days of full employment from dawn to dusk. In 
the last 20 years that has changed. We don’t have 
an economic need for everyone. 

Our gross national product continues to grow 
as unemployment grows. The unemployed tend to 
be old or adolescent and members of minority 
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groups. Unwanted by a foolish society, they are 
easy prey for the drug pusher. 

In fact, of course, we all need each other. Be- 
cause of the changes in technology and the capac- 
ity to produce much more with fewer workers our 
economic need for each other is reduced. That 
balance has been changed forever. But our human 
need for each other is greater than ever. We ig- 
nore that need to our own peril. We need more 
teachers and teacher aides, counselors and coun- 
selor aides, social workers and social work aides 
to work in the prisons, rehabilitation centers, day 
care centers, well-baby wards, hospitals, institu- 
tions for the retarded and mentally ill. If we pre- 
tend that we can do any less than give the best 
care to the drug abusers in our midst we only echo 
the despair of the addicts themselves: We pre- 
tend that we can be happy without making sacri- 
fices. And we despair that the challenge outstrips 
our courage and resources. 

It is up to us to help the general public face the 


challenge. If this experiment could be attempted 
without consequences for any individuals except 
those directly involved in the project, I would be 
cautiously in favor. The fact that it will have con- 
sequences which are far-reaching and irreparable 
leaves me passionately opposed. We are attempt- 
ing, as a society, in insisting on the goal of ab- 
stinence to confirm our ideals. We are saying that 
it is possible for all people to live together and 
enjoy the satisfactions of real life. We may all 
participate in the social, political, economic, and 
cultural life of this Nation. The satisfactions in 
all of that are sufficient for any man. 

We cannot blame “politics” in some vague way. 
If we care about society, if we are serious social 
workers, then we must accept the challenge. There 
is great gain for all of us if we take the oppor- 
tunity offered by the tragedy of drug abuse. We 
can find in its proper treatment benefits for all 
in an increased commitment to justice and truth 
and love. 


Colloquialisms of the Therapeutic Community: 
Treatment of the Adolescent Drug Abuser 


By ROBERT BROOK, ED.D., AND PAUL C. WHITEHEAD, PH.D.* 


HERAPEUTIC communities have been used as 
|": treatment method for a wide range of psy- 

chological conditions (cf., Fairweather, et al., 
1969; Deissler, 1970; Kaplun and Brook, 1972). 
Therapeutic communities have been organized 
and operate within a variety of physical settings 
and social milieu, for example, prisons, hospitals, 
clinics and independent social agencies (cf., 
Farkas, Petersen, and Barr, 1970; Popour, 1972; 
Biase, 1970). While some of these communities 
have well-articulated philosophies and programs, 
others do not come to articulate these until they 
have been in operation for some time and still 
others never do. The latter situation is unfortu- 
nate on many counts but especially since it may 
prohibit the transferability or portability of a 
useful and efficacious program. 


* Dr. Brook is director, Residential Treatment Center, 
Lake Erie Region, Addiction Research Foundation, London, 
Canada. Dr. Whitehead is a research consultant for the 
Foundation and assistant professor of sociology at the 
University of Western Ontario. 


The Therapeutic Community 


The Addiction Research Foundation of London, 
Ontario, Canada, established a therapeutic com- 
munity (known as “414’’) in the fall of 1970. The 
purpose of the community is to provide treatment 
to adolescent high dose amphetamine abusers. 
Since the community’s inception 150 male and fe- 
male adolescents between 15 and 25 years of age 
have been interviewed, tested and brought into 
treatment (cf., Brook, Kaplun and Whitehead, 
1972; Kaplun and Brook, 1972; Whitehead and 
Brook, 1973). The philosophical principles of 
treatment are a blend of Reality therapy (Glasser, 
1965), Behavioural therapy (Skinner, 1969), and 
Logo therapy (Frankl, 1966). Treatment within 
“414” is operationalized via four specific residen- 
tial levels and progress through these levels nor- 
mally takes 12 months. 

There are four residency levels: probation, 
junior, senior, and re-entry. During the probation 
and junior residency levels attention is focused 
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upon stabilizing the person’s behaviour as well as 
encouraging his belief that he can modify his be- 
haviour so as to better satisfy his needs. Senior 
residents function as important role models for 
their junior peers and begin a deeper self and self- 
other exploration. It is during this level they begin 
to explore their beliefs and values especially in the 
light of their future goals. During re-entry they 
continue important supervisory roles for the com- 
munity as well as developing the necessary skills 
for independent functioning. During re-entry 
each resident spends about half his time within 
“414” as well as attending school or working. 

Admission into treatment as well as promotion 
to different levels is decided by the individual’s 
peers and senior residents. The five staff members 
consult with the groups in their deliberations but 
seldom exercise a veto. 

The backbone of treatment is a “family” orien- 
tation. It is believed that the person experiences 
concern and support from his peers, that he ex- 
periences interdependence via the meeting of his 
responsibilities and that his peers demand of him 
honesty and candour that allows him the freedom 
and courage to modify his style of life. 

The two cardinal rules of the community are 
no drugs and no physical violence. In 3 years of 
operation each rule has been violated only once. 


The Colloquialisms 


An effective therapeutic community is, or comes 
to be, based on definite therapeutic principles. On 
a day-to-day basis these principles tend to take the 
form of “colloquialisms’” or cryptic comments. 
The purpose of this article is to describe, explain, 
and discuss the main colloquialisms which have 
become part of our program. In the process of 
doing this we will set down our views on psycho- 
pathology, treatment, and mental health. 

The persons with whom we have worked and 
lived came to us bearing many different psychi- 
atric labels. Persons diagnosed as psychotic were 
usually termed schizophrenic and those with char- 
acter disorders were most often classed as socio- 
pathic or inadequate personalities. As many clini- 
cians do, we found these diagnostic labels vague, 
often misleading, and always illusive. Thus, al- 
though differential diagnoses are customarily ex- 
pected to lead to differential treatment, we offered 
only one form of treatment at the therapeutic 
community. 

Specifically, we offered ourselves as open per- 
sons with a commitment to share reality with 


other persons as individuals regardless of their 
previous labels. In facilitating this process of 
reality-sharing, the use of four particular collo- 
quialisms became especially relevant. The collo- 
quialisms, ‘“‘No cop-outs,” “Act as if,” “Turn 
around,” and “No free lunch” reflect our philo- 
sophical and treatment orientations. Their use 
occurs in well-defined situations and our patients’ 
understanding of these terms deepens as treat- 
ment progresses. . 

“No cop-outs.”’—One of the most persistent 
statements the troubled person offers is, “My con- 
dition is beyond control.” That is, the patient 
acknowledges trouble, hurt, or the experience of 
discomfort and attributes its cause to parents, 
friends, or the community. He presents integrated 
sets of rationalizations as excuses for “‘my prob- 
lem.” It is someone else’s fault. 

It is true that in many instances apparent 
sources of the person’s dysfunctional state can 
be identified. Many patients have had a back- 
ground of fractured or disorganized families 
(Whitehead and Brook, 1973). A large number of 
patients have experienced premature sexual 
arousal, often in the form of incest. Other patients 
attribute their problem to psychologically or phys- 
ically absent parents. Others trace their present 
difficulties to friends who offered acceptance only 
when they conformed to the group’s drug-taking 
behaviours. Still others say they became disillu- 
sioned with school or work as simple manifesta- 
tions of our “plastic,” artificial world. 

There is a strong temptation to reinforce these 
excuses. This often occurs inadvertently as we en- 
gage in the history-taking processes. Information 
about the past can be important but extreme care 
must be taken not to convey to the person that 
these historical events constitute his problem. The 
more we talk about the past the more likely our 
patient is to believe that the past is the source of 
his present dysfunction. Using the past in this 
way is scapegoating behaviour and is our defini- 
tion of “copping out.” 

Many of us seem to carry, slung over our shoul- 
ders, a “gunny sack” filled with historical events 
which we like to use as excuses. Our problems are 
often the results of what we say to ourselves about 
ourselves and about our experiences in such state- 
ments as, “I can’t succeed,” “Life is trouble,” “I 
don’t care,” “If only such and such hadn’t hap- 
pened.” Although no one would deny that many of 
our residents have experienced deplorable con- 
ditions in their lives, these conditions alone are 
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not sufficient causes of their problems. Rather, it 
is the way they have come to define these con- 
ditions and experiences that has produced the 
problems. 

All too often what we say to ourselves through 
our “self-talk” process serves to keep alive, rein- 
force, or to make real and present the events, 
conditions, and experiences of our past. The past 
exists and cannot be altered, but it need not also 
be the present. Consequently, the treatment proc- 
ess we have found most efficacious is to consist- 
ently tell our patients, “No cop-out,” “You are 
your problem!” To each excuse the patient draws 
from his gunny sack we say, “Throw it away.” 
The problem is not the event but rather that you 
keep it alive today. 

A practice effect is involved here and it is very 
important. It is through practice that we teach 
ourselves negative or depreciative self-views, atti- 
tudes or beliefs and what we believe about our- 
selves is directly reflected in our behaviour. Thus 
the “self-talk” process acts as a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. We act as we think we are. Once the 
patient sees this as true, our task is to help him 
say better things about himself. We indoctrinate 
the patient to say positive things about himself, 
his future, his life. Thus the process of treatment 
is present- and future-oriented rather than his- 
tory-oriented. 

This process has to be done hundreds of times 
each day. The person will have a tendency to hold 
on to his old thought patterns, but he must be en- 
couraged to persevere. Every time a depreciative 
thought comes to mind it must be suppressed and 
supplanted with a positive self-thought or belief. 

“Act as if.’—Changing the “self-talk” from 
negatives to positives does not occur in a vacuum. 
“Self-talk” alone is not enough. It must be supple- 
mented (reinforced) with appropriate behav- 
iours. Thus the second colloquialism is ‘‘Act as if.” 

By “Act as if” we mean: (1) Set positive goals 
and standards for yourself and (2) continue to 
repeat positive, self-enhancing statements about 
yourself and your potential. “Acting as if” is 
based upon the belief that we “‘are” as we behave. 
In the treatment relationship specific self-thoughts 
and behaviours that the patient is required to 
practice are carefully established. The identified 
behaviours are usually agreed to by the patient, 
his peers, and the staff. One behaviour that is al- 
ways required is that of acting responsibly. This 
responsibility is operationalized in personal hy- 
giene, cooperation in work assignments, courtesy 


towards peers, and displaying concern about an- 
other person’s difficulty or trouble. 

When a person acts “as if,” he is kind, consid- 
erate, helpful, and responsible, even before he 
feels that way. He soon experiences rewards for 
his new and positive behaviours. He develops a 
better life-style through acting better. Through 
acting as a better person he thinks better of him- 
self and the process becomes circular. As he acts 
better he thinks and feels better and as he feels 
better he acts better. It is very important that the 
person is positively rewarded and therefore he is 
observed closely by the entire community family 
who share in his goal. They go out of their way to 
tell him when he is doing well. “Pull ups” that is, 
pointing out to the person his behavioural or 
thinking errors, do occur. But the emphasis is 
upon rewarding good behaviour rather than on 
focussing upon mistakes. 

This process is very similar to the socialization 
process of child rearing and socialization is, in 
fact, our treatment goal. Socialized behaviours are 
learned and integrated into the self through prac- 
tice and repetition. Seldom, if ever, are behav- 
iours altered by talk, wish or fantasy. New be- 
haviours are attained by doing and by feeling 
good about oneself for having succeeded. 

This treatment method is based upon the per- 
son’s commitment to grow up and the commitment 
of his peers to help him achieve his objective. The 
focus of attention is always upon discovering 
“what is the responsible thing to do” and then 
doing it! In contrast to traditional psychotherapy 
little time is spent in probing ‘‘why’s”: “Why do 
I feel bad?”; aren’t I happy?”; “Why do 
you take drugs?” Discovering answers to “why” 
is highly improbable and if found, they are not 


likely to help the person into a more effective and . 


self-satisfying life style. Rather, what is done at 
“414” is to start with declarations of ‘what I 
want.” Once this is articulated it must be opera- 
tionalized, that is, put into specific behaviour, and 
then the person is taught, supported, and encour- 
aged to follow through. At first, he is very de- 
pendent on his peers for feedback as to how he is 
doing but as he succeeds and acts consistently he 
becomes his own source of feedback: “I did that 
job and I feel good about it; I like me!” 

It is true that the treatment process is very de- 
manding and it is easier to give up, but when the 
person’s environment and peers are readily avail- 
able to support him, perseverance becomes easier. 

Our treatment philosophy is that a person be- 
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comes responsible, happy, or good by acting as if 
he were a responsible, happy and good person. 
The process of treatment is to operationalize these 
constructs into specific behaviours and to act them 
out moment by moment, day by day. One cannot 
wait until he feels responsible, happy or good to 
act that way because he will never get there by 
waiting. Encouraging, sharing, and demanding 
that the person “Acts as if...” is the sine qua non 
of helping a person feel better about himself and 
life. 

“Turn around.”—“‘Turn around” is both a re- 
quirement and a goal of treatment. The willing- 
ness and ability of the “helped” to become a 
“helper” sets the stage for emotional and behav- 
ioural maturity. The patient must see beyond 
himself; he must put his individual difficulties 
aside. He listens to and cares about another per- 
son. He shares his difficulties in an honest manner, 
becomes transparent, and uses himself as an ex- 
ample for his brother to model. As he stops con- 
centrating on himself he helps another person and 
coincidentally insures his own growth. He is able 
to say to his peer that by not “copping out,” by 
“acting as if” I am a dope-free person who is 
happy with myself and happy because I’m able to 
get out of myself and care about you, “If I can 
do it so can you!” 

“Turning around” is having faith in another 
person. Faith in others and concerned behaviour 
toward them is the first criterion of mental health. 
Achieving and manifesting the “turn-around” at- 
titude sets the stage for the second criterion of 
the healthy person. Namely, the person must de- 
velop a faith or belief in some idea, principle, 
vocation, or avocation which transcends himself. 
He must have a reason to live. The more responsi- 
ble and humanistic that reason (faith or goal), 
the greater the probability the person will achieve 
a sense of well-being and self-actualization. A 
person without a reason to live is a person with- 
out hope. A man without hope is not only shallow 
but prone to all the turmoil of existential anxiety 
(cf., Frankl, 1966). Helping our patients to dis- 
cover a valuable faith (reason to live) is more 
important than exploring his unconscious and the 
never-never land of ‘““‘Why?” Helping our patients 
toward persevering after a faith is the gift of 
friendship and health. 

“No Free Lunch.”—In addition to “No cop- 
outs,” “Act as if,” and “Turn around,” the beliefs 
which guide the daily operation of ‘‘414,” there is 
another colloquialism, “‘No free lunch,” which acts 


as the energizer for the first three colloquialisms. 
“No free lunch” places the responsibility for 
growth and change upon the patient. It also im- 
plies that as soon as the person gives up, says “I 
don’t care,” “I don’t want to change,” there is 
little if anything anyone can do to help him. 

The therapeutic community can only work in 
the extent that residents actively participate. Non- 
participation over an extended period of time may 
result in parasitic free-lunch .seeking behaviour 
threatening the existence of the community as a 
whole. 

The reality-oriented (Glasser, 1965) treat- 
ment of “414” is predicated upon the colloquial- 
isms ‘‘No Cop-out,” “Act as if,” “Turn around,” 
and “No free lunch.” Staff and ex-addict peers 
collaborate in creating a family relationship 
wherein the patient peer comes to view his prob- 
lem as the function of his own stupid behaviour, 
is encouraged to grow up by acting as a responsi- 
ble person today and is strengthened to live opti- 
mistically because he has discovered a reason to 
live. 

Our experience suggests that some of these 
same principles ought to be made part of more 
traditional approaches. Psychology, psychiatry, 
and theology have been delinquent and bashful 
long enough. We have been afraid to explore and 
challenge the values of our patients. We have been 
lazy in exploring positive values to which our 
patients can commit themselves. For far too long 
we have focussed on psychopathology and devi- 
ance and our delinquency has been manifest in 
our curing of “sickness” with the naive and magi- 
cal belief that health will automatically follow. 
Health is achieved by developing a reason to live 
and pursuing its realization. 
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Legislation 


By CARL IMLAY, General Counsel, and DIANE P. COLE, General Attorney, 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


HE FIRST SESSION of the 93rd Congress convened on 

January 3, 1973. Over 1,500 bills were introduced in 
the first 4 days of the session, and as of this writing, 
over 3,000 bills are pending. This enormous quantity of 
material has resulted in considerable delay in obtaining 
copies of many of the bills, and therefore, it will not be 
possible to provide as full information as is usual. The 
first bill introduced in the Senate, S. 1, cosponsored by 
Senators McClellan, Ervin, and Hruska, and referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, is a comprehensive revision 
and codification of all of the body of Federal criminal 
law. Title 1 codifies, revises, and reforms title 18 of the 


United States Code, including the provisions relating to 
sentencing, corrections, and administration. The responsi- 
bility for matters concerning parole is vested in a new 
Parole Commission but probation officers, to be appointed 
by the courts in accordance with the new rules which 
would be enacted in Title II, would continue to have 
responsibility for supervision. Titles I and II set forth 
the guidelines and criteria for granting probation or 
parole, respectively, and provide lists of conditions which 
might be imposed. Probation officers will also be responsi- 
ble for pretrial supervision in appropriate cases. 


IMPORTANT 
FEDERAL PROBATION is conducting a survey. Please 
be sure to fill out and return to us the question- 
naire on the last page of this issue. Thank you. 


—The Editors 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RAYMOND H. CLARK 


“Of Doctors, Deterrence, and the Dark Figure of Crime: 
A Note on Abortion in Hawaii,” by Franklin E. Zimring 
(The University of Chicago Law Review, Volume 39, No. 
4, Summer 1972). Professor Zimring of the University of 
Chicago Law School offers that the current controversy 
about abortion involves two very different kinds of issues. 
First, there are arguments about the morality of abortion 
and its prohibition. Second, there are questions of fact 
about the extent to which criminal law regulation has an 
impact on the rate of abortions and other incidents of so- 
cial life. Hawaii has only recently enacted legislation 
allowing inhospital abortion for State residents during the 
first several months of pregnancy and this article reports 
on a study supported by the Center for Studies in Crim- 
inal Justice at the University of Chicago drawing heavily 
upon the research of others who are gathering data on 
elective abortion. 

The article presents preliminary data on the effect of 
the decriminalization of abortion in Hawaii. It addresses 
itself to the two empirical tasks of describing the number 
of known characteristics of abortions performed in Hawaii 
during the first year of the new law and estimating the 
number of abortions performed on Hawaiian citizens be- 
fore the law was changed. The remainder of the article 
expresses ways these data can contribute to a general 
knowledge of the “dark figure” of criminal abortion in the 
United States and the larger issue of the impact of crim- 
inal law and behavior. ; 

Professor Zimring’s analysis concludes among other 
things that Hawaii’s experience before the change in the 
law stands not so much for the proposition that abortion 
is undeterrable as that it was undeterred. In addition, the 
availability of abortions in other States and the increasing 
demand suggest that deterrence through criminal law will 
be a difficult task for any jurisdiction in the years to 
come. Whether this finding may be considered an argu- 
ment either for stricter controls or for no controls, de- 


pends of course upon one’s regard for the value of fetal 
existence. 


“Prisoner Classification and Administrative Decision- 
making,” by Louis J. Sirico, Jr. (Texas Law Review, Vol- 
ume 50, No. 6, August 1972). The author, a law student, 
bases this comment on a study of the medium-security 
Federal Correctional Institution at Texarkana, Texas. He 
files a disclaimer at the outset acknowledging that the ob- 
servation of procedures at that one facility does not 
furnish an adequate basis for sweeping assertions about 
American correctional practices and then goes on to con- 
clude that “Correctional institutions continue to do little 
more than warehouse their charges.” How any assertion 
could be more “sweeping” than that is truly beyond the 
imagination of this reviewer. 

The core of Mr. Sirico’s study, however, seems to be 
that prisoner classification and administrative decision- 
making, at least as he has observed them (and apparently 
mostly read about), are found lacking and wanting. He 
sees serious flaws which impair the classification process 
at each stage and certainly no one close to the situation 
will take issue with his proposition that it is going to 
take money and knowledge to eliminate those that do exist. 
Whether they are as gross as the author suggests, though, 
especially in the Federal system, is an area wherein 
reasonable minds may be expected to differ. 

Finally, judicial review of penal administrative deci- 
sions is looked upon as being the most available if not al- 
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ways the most accomplishing method of reform. The mere 
likelihood of its being invoked is in many instances suffi- 
cient to bring about changes resulting in an improvement 
in the inmate’s lot. 

The professional prison administrator or correctional 
worker is not apt to learn anything new from this article 
but he should, at least, find some comfort in the awareness 
that young and articulate persons are beginning to concern 
themselves over some of the problems with which he 
grapples daily. Unfortunately, though, in the process the 
Texarkana institution and a host of capable people take 
a “bum rap.” 


“The Federal Grand Jury,” by Leonard B. Boudin (The 
Georgetown Law Journal, Volume 61, No. 1, October 1972). 
The Federal grand jury, historically looked upon as a 
safeguard from governmental oppression and of individual 
liberties, is regarded by the author as having changed 
radically in function. He sees it no longer as a group of 
peers sitting to protect citizens but rather as an arm of 
the state more powerful than ever before towards serving 
the ends of the prosecution. 

Accordingly, Mr. Boudin charges that present grand 
jury policies not only do not always serve a useful pur- 
pose but at the same time deny a witness or “de facto 
defendant” legal counsel before the body as well as pre- 
trial disclosure of the minutes. The net result, as he sees 
it, is to deprive defendants of the full exercise of their 
rights and to force them to undergo what may be 
FY wa needless, expensive, embarrassing, and hazardous 

rial. 

The greatest hope of reform, according to the author, 
who is identified as a senior fellow at the Center of Crim- 
inal Justice, Harvard Law School, lies in strong remedial 
legislation bringing about, among other things, less se- 
erecy and more accountability to the public. 

What makes this article unique in the mind of this 
reviewer is that the author actually looks to the legisla- 
ture rather than the courts for change in a situation he 
disagrees with. More often, it seems the typical law jour- 
nal contributor opts instead for some sort of judicial fiat 
to satisfy his notions of improving justice and he who 
has not already dismissed the general public from the 
law changing process is rare indeed. Thus, Mr. Boudin’s 
approach, at least, is like a breath of fresh air even if 
his arguments have already grown somewhat musty. 

“Civil Rights of the Mentally Retarded: Some Critical 
Issues,” by Charles W. Murdock (Notre Dame Lawyer, Vol- 
ume 48, No. 1, October 1972). Pointing to a surge of recent 
litigation, it appears to the writer of this article that 
the Civil Rights movement has at last discovered another 
oppressed minority, namely, those persons encompassed 
within the rather unhappy label of “mentally retarded.” 
Mr. Murdock, an associate professor of law, at the Notre 
Dame Law School and also active in programs for the 
handicapped, sees an enthusiasm every bit as strong as 
that demonstrated by the leaders of the Black community 
over 20 years ago. 

The article focuses upon three areas affecting the civil 
rights of the mentally retarded, namely, guardianship, 
institutionalization, and education. All three areas are 
seen as both “critical and topical” and as giving rise to 
a rather uneasy question as to whether the parent is the 
proper advocate for the child. 

Of the three topics, Mr. Murdock finds that the pros- 
pects for the retarded appear to be brightest in the area 
of education. He cites Federal constitutional grounds for 
arguing their entitlement to a public education and out- 
side the “. . . traditional huge warehouse-type institution.” 
Ideally, of course, such programming would be initiated 
by the proper legislature and made to function by the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of government. Practically, however, that 
may be too much to expect and continued judicial inter- 
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vention to guarantee that the retarded are assured equal 
rights may be demanded in given situations. 

This thoughtful and well-done paper is but one contri- 
bution to a lecture series on Civil and Human Rights 
conducted at Notre Dame in the Spring of 1972. Others 
relating to civil rights generally, the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, Black voter registration, and higher education for 
Blacks are of equal interest. 


THE PRISON JOURNAL 


Reviewed by Mark S. RICHMOND 


“The Justice Structure of the Prison—A Theory and an 
Intervention,” by Lawrence Kohlberg, Peter Scharf, and 
Joseph Hickey (Autumn-Winter 1971). The authors de- 
scribe an experiment and a pilot project in which there 
was applied in correctional institution settings a concept 
of moral development which they had formulated and 
validated over a number of years. Early results of the 
pilot project were quite positive and the writers believe 
they are developing a rehabilitation program that has 
promise and that is compatible with progressive correc- 
tional practice. 


“Justice Through Litigation: 1929-1970,” by David P. 
Flint (Autumn-Winter 1971). This article is a revised 
and edited version of a manuscript prepared by Professor 
Flint for the 1971 Annual Meeting of the American Polit- 
ical Science Association. Consideration is directed to 
problems of providing justice for the imprisoned as these 
are revealed in litigation brought by inmates to vindicate 
their rights. Aspects of the problem addressed in par- 
ticular are: freedom of access to courts, counsel, and 
legal materials; freedom of communication with the out- 
side; and freedom from cruel and unusual punishment. A 
full listing of relevant cases is appended. 


“The Center for Correctional Justice—A Way To 
Resolve Prisoners’ Grievances?,” by Linda R. Swiger, 
Virginia A. McArthur, and Alan M. Schuman (Autumn- 
Winter 1971). This pilot project, funded by the Office of 
Economie Opportunity, involves approximately 1,500 pris- 
oners and parolees in the District of Columbia who have 
been sentenced under the Federal Youth Corrections Act. 
This is a progress report covering the first 8 months of 
operations that were based on two promises: that people 
committed to correctional supervision, particularly those 
in prison, must be given at least the same access to legal 
services that they could obtain in the community; and 
that lawyers must develop alternative strategies for re- 
solving clients’ grievances concerning the correctional 
system. 


“The Paraprofessional Law Clinic,” by John Meyers 
(Autumn-Winter 1971). This is a report of the emer- 
gence of an inmate law clinic at an unidentified state 
correctional institution. The project is seen as the most 
promising and most difficult choice, among several alter- 
natives, of improving the traditional ad hoc system of 
jailhouse lawyers. The article describes the organization 
and the work of the inmate-staffed clinic since its incep- 
tion in July 1971 and fairly evaluates some of the positive 
and negative aspects of the experience. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


ation and presently chairman of the U.S. Board of Parole. 
Although until recently all his activities and experiences 
had been prison oriented, the author made a very strong 
plea for a total approach to corrections. He stated that 
corrections officials must change their attitude (1) toward 
the courts, (2) toward lawyers who represent convicted 
offenders, (3) toward the news media and cooperate with 
their representatives, (4) toward the public at large tak- 
ing it into confidence, and (5) toward their own standards. 
There must be improvements. He stressed the necessity 
for the adoption of a new constitution and a complete re- 
organization of the Association—which was later accomp- 
lished at the meeting. 


“An Overview of the Criminal Justice System,” by U.S. 
District Court Judge Dan J. Young (September-October 
1972). The author presides over the Federal Court in 
Toledo, Ohio, and makes a very urgent plea that all in- 
volved quit acting as specialists in his own particular field 
and that all work together to determine, first, just what 
the purpose of the criminal justice system is and, second, 
the best methods for carrying it out. We must determine 
whether we are to make offenders to be good or society 
to be safe. Also we must decide whether we are to be 
motivated by revenge and punishment or by a desire to 
obtain prevention by attempts of reformation. He looks 
upon the criminal law or justice system to include police, 
courts, prisons and probation workers and facilities, and 
the legislature who make the laws and provide the funds. 
All are in the same picture and each must understand 


and work with the other. He adopts the objective of re- 
form rather than revenge. 


In the September-October 1972 issue are articles of 
several officials of the State of Pennsylvania explaining 


the correctional processes of that State and the agencies 
that carry them out. 


“Washington’s Institutions—Rehabilitation Stressed in 
Programs, New Units,” by Robert Schuman (November- 
December 1972). The American Correctional Association 
will conduct its annual meeting at Seattle in August 1973. 
The author is public affairs administrator of the Depart- 
ment of Correctional Services for the State of Washing- 
ton. He reviews very briefly the early background of cor- 
rections in his State but puts much more stress on some 
recent innovations—such as the Treatment Center for 
Women at Purdy near Tacoma and the Corrections Center 
at Shelton. He points out improvements in mental health 
and education programs, work release, furloughs, efforts 
at self-government, and other improvements in the already 
existing institutions. 


In this issue are five interesting articles which are in 
reality papers that were delivered at the August 1972 
Congress of Correction in Pittsburgh. These papers will 
also be included in the published proceedings of the Con- 
gress. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF THE ADDICTIONS 


Reviewed by Davip M. PETERSEN 


“New Partnership in Corrections,” by Maurice H. Sigler 
(September-October 1972). This is the address given by the 
outgoing president of the American Correctional Associ- 


“The Incidence of Cocaine Abuse Among Methadone 
Maintenance Patients,” by Carl D. Chambers, Ph.D., W. J. 
Russell Taylor, M.D., Ph.D., and Arthur D. Moffett (Fall 
1972). The senior author is director, Division of Addiction 
Sciences, University of Miami School of Medicine, Miami. 
The junior authors are both from Philadelphia; Dr. Tay- 
lor is director, Clinical Pharmacology and Toxicology 
Center, Philadelphia General Hospital and Mr. Moffett is 
staff researcher, Addiction Sciences Center, Eastern 
Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute. 

This study reports a statistical comparison between 32 
methadone maintenance patients who were detected 
through urinalysis procedures as cocaine “cheaters” and 
141 patients who were not abusing cocaine. All 173 pa- 
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tients were heroin addicts participating in an outpatient 
methadone program at the Philadelphia General Hospital 
during a 30-day study period; none of the addict-patients 
was aware that his urine was being tested for the de- 
tection of cocaine. 

The present analysis identifies various demographic, 
personal, and behavioral dimensions associated with the 
use of cocaine. Cocaine abuse was significantly related to 
the following characteristics for these addict-patients: 
age, race, marital status, employment status at time of 
admission to treatment, length of drug-taking career, and 
continuation of criminal activity while undergoing treat- 
ment. A composite of the cocaine “cheater” indicates that 
this abuser is a black male over 35 years of age who had 
been a heroin user over 10 years and who had continued 
to abuse other drugs and engage in criminal activities 
after entering the methadone maintenance program. A 
number of other characteristics which were analyzed did 
not reveal statistical significant differences between the 
“cheaters” and “noncheaters,” including sex, arrest his- 
tory, prior treatment history, and various treatment and 
adjustment variables. 

Further comparison between the two groups of patients 
was made regarding their concurrent abuse of other drugs 
while on the methadone program. Cocaine abusers less 
frequently reported that they supplemented their metha- 
done dose than nonabusers; but cocaine abusers more fre- 
quently were detected for cheating with heroin, ampheta- 
mines, and barbiturates. The only statistically significant 
difference between the two groups, however, was for 
barbiturate cheating. 

The present study has demonstrated that adequate sur- 
veillance of methadone maintenance programs must con- 
sider the inclusion of tests for cocaine as well as other 
drugs (the appendix of this article describes the urine 
testing procedure at the Philadelphia General Hospital). 
Perhaps of greater significance was the incidence of de- 
tected cocaine in the urine of these patients during the 
subsequent 30-day period. Cheating patients in the Phila- 
delphia program were confronted with their urine test 
results. The incidence of cheating decreased from 18.5 
percent to 10.4 percent in the following month; this is a 
statistically significant decline. Although further research 
is indicated, it appears that such confrontation can pro- 
duce a decline in drug abuse behavior among addict- 
patients involved in this treatment modality. 

“Narcotics and Crime: A Study of Narcotic Involvement 
in an Offender Population,” by Nicholas J. Kozel, Robert L. 
DuPont, M.D. and Barry S. Brown, Ph.D. (Fall 1972). The 
authors are all affiliated with the Narcotics Treatment 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 

This paper reports an attempt to determine the extent 
of addiction to heroin among criminal offenders in the 
District of Columbia. Interviews were conducted with an 
accidental sample of 225 of the 1,000 residents incar- 
cerated in the D.C. Jail between August and September, 
1969. Also, urine specimens were collected for 129 of the 
225 offenders in the study. 

Forty-five percent of the inmates interviewed reported 
that they were addicted to heroin or were found through 
urinalysis to have used heroin during the previous 48 
hours. In addition, 2 percent of the total sample also re- 
ported that they used heroin occasionally (“chippers”). 
Almost 1 out of every 2 offenders entering the D.C. Jail 
were identified as heroin addicts. Despite some problems 
with the sampling procedures, the authors have well illus- 
trated the widespread use of heroin among those entering 
the criminal justice system. The extent to which addiction 
and criminal activity are linked has important implica- 
tions for the larger community. : 

In comparing the addict with the nonaddict offenders 
it was discovered that there were no significant differences 
in terms of age, education, marital status, residential 
mobility, and military service. Significant differences do 
occur between these inmates for selected aspects of per- 
sonal and social functioning, including religious affiliation, 
attendance at religious services, city of birth, size of 
family, and employment. The authors conclude that non- 
addict offenders may have more ties to the conventional 


community than exist for the addict offender. Finally, the 
data of the present study do not support the notion that 
the addict offender is less likely to commit person crimes 
than is the nonaddict offender; these offenders do not dif- 


fer in the commission of property as opposed to person 
crime. 


“A Comparison of Personality and Success Rates of Drug 
Addicts Under Two Outpatient Supervisory Systems,” by 
George E. English, Ph.D., and Jack J. Monroe, Ph.D. (Fall 
1972). The research reported here was conducted by the 
authors while they were on the staff at the NIMH Clinical 
Research Center. 

This study examined the relationship between person- 
ality type and type of outpatient supervisory system on 
“success rate” in postinstitutionalized narcotic addicts. To 
establish their case the authors chose a crude measure of 
posthospital success—uninterrupted continuation in out- 
patient treatment—on the assumption that if a significant 
relationship was found they would have identified a highly 
salient variable. The study design included 190 male pris- 
oner drug addicts on probation compared to a group of 
289 civilly committed addicts under aftercare supervision. 

All the subjects were tested at the time of their admis- 
sion to the Lexington facility on the Lexington Person- 
ality Inventory and a verbal intelligence test. Statistical 
analysis was performed on four groups: success proba- 
tioners, fail probationers, success civil, and fail civil. The 
primary purpose of the analysis was to establish inter- 
action between treatment modality and personality rather 
than the overall success rate (64.2 percent of the proba- 
tioners were “successes” as compared to 47.4 percent of 
the civil cases). The analysis established that probationers 
with certain characteristics—as identified by the psycho- 
logical testing procedures—are more likely to succeed, 
whereas civil patients with these same characteristics are 
more likely to fail. The reverse is true for certain other 
characteristics identified in the testing procedure. The 
analysis does indicate an effect between personalities and 
treatment systems. Outcome in terms of “success” rate, 
then, is a joint function of both sets of characteristics. 
The authors suggest that to maximize outcome success we 
need to examine both the personality of the patient and 
the gan een treatment systems to which the patient 
will be released. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Reviewed by Doris HALLIDAY 


“Treating Delinquents in Traditional Agencies,” by 
Ronald A. Feldman, John S. Wodarski, Norman Flax, 
and Mortimer Goodman (September 1972). In a con- 
densed version of a paper presented by the authors in 
1971 at the 98th Annual Meeting of the National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare, conventional methods of treat- 


ing delinquents are evaluated and a more innovative 
method is explored. The authors’ introductory statements 
examine various studies indicating that middle-class 
social workers and their traditional social work institu- 
tions, for diverse reasons, may encounter limited success 
in treating lower-class clients. 

To illuminate the effectiveness of the traditional help- 
ing institution, the authors focused on treatment of juve- 
nile delingents, examining the current realities for and 
current resources available to the youthful offender in 
need of help, and the potential of traditional agencies 
such as the YMCA, the Jewish Community Center, and 
Settlement Houses to deal effectively with delinquent 
problems. These traditional agencies are defined as agen- 
cies for which rehabilitation and treatment are seen as 
secondary functions. 

The problems of treatment of delinquents in closed 
institutions are enumerated: intraorganizational conflicts, 
overpopulation, homogeneously delinquent peer composi- 
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tions in the treatment environment, leading to antisocial 
role models, and the disparity between acceptable be- 
havior in a closed setting and constructive behavior in 
an outside environment. The transitional institutions oper- 
ating in some communities to bridge the chasm between 
closed institutions and the outside world are seen as 
doomed to limited success because of the persistence there 
of a deviant peer group makeup. 

A further hindrance to effective rehabilitation in closed 
treatment institutions as well as transitional institutions 
is labeling—the stigmatization by the open community 
of formerly incarcerated delinquents which may lead to 
further delinquent behavior. A final deterrent through 
effective rehabilitation in the closed institution is posited 
—the high cost of institutionalization of juvenile delin- 
quents. 

The authors surveyed various community approaches 
to rehabilitating the juvenile delinquent without incarcer- 
ating him. Although most of these programs have en- 
joyed limited success, according to the authors, they 
have eliminated several problems inherent in the closed 
institutional efforts: high cost, overpopulation, intraor- 
ganizational strains, and the cultural gap between insti- 
tutions and the open community. Two major problems 
linger in the majority of the open community approaches 
to delinquent rehabilitation: labeling and deviant peer 
groups. 

To overcome these handicaps to the effective rehabilita- 
tion of the delinquent, the authors suggest that he be 
treated in a group composed primarily of prosocial peers. 
Thus, the stigma, proportedly assigned by the community 
to a delinquent inmate or a member of a wholly delin- 
quent treatment group, would be eliminated as would be 
the delinquent’s opportunity to succumb to negative peer 
group influence of deviant role models, thereby, diminish- 
ing his potential for recidivism. 

“Strategies To Make Bureaucrats Responsive,” by 
Delbert A. Taebel (November 1972). Dr. Taebel, who is 
on the faculty at the University of Texas in Arlington, 
Texas, presents an interesting overview of political acti- 
vism toward which growing numbers of Americans have 
aggregated at various levels during the past decade. From 
garden club ecology drives to welfare reform movements, 
increasing segments of the American population have 
attempted to elicit responses of change from Govern- 
mental bureaucracy. 

The test strategies most commonly employed by the 
various groups-for-change have been largely ineffective. 
The strategies: pressure politics, such as sit-ins, confron- 
tation and appeals to elected officials and decentralization 
of bureaucratic agencies to the neighborhood level ap- 
peared to have increased stresses encountered by the 
street-level bureaucrats such as police, school personnel, 
and social service agents with whom client groups deal 
directly. Heightened stress on the agency bureaucrat com- 
pounding the day-to-day stresses of inadequate resources, 
physical and psychological threats and role conflicts, gen- 
erally elicit defensive maneuvers by him that put the 
client at a disadvantage. Thus, the two most common 
activist strategies employed in attempts to elicit change 
within street-level bureaucracy are dysfunctional in 
achieving minority group and welfare group goals. 

Four alternative strategies are proposed by the author 
toward the end of reducing client dependency on bureau- 
cracy. A competitive bureaucratic system, in which the 
dependency of most bureaucratic agencies on their client 
groups could be exploited to foster competition between 
agencies for clientele is the first proposal. Positive in- 
put by activist groups, such as political support by client 
groups of moves to upgrade existing bureaucracies is the 
second. Self-help programs, to offset a client’s dependency 
on the bureaucrat, is a third suggestion. The fourth, last 
resort strategy proposed is unconditional surrender, in 
which the bureaucrat-client relationship would be dis- 
solved in the face of continued unresponsiveness by the 
bureaucracies. 

Dr. Taebel concludes that the merger of bureaucratic 
goals and client needs by whatever strategies necessary 
is mandatory to the fulfillment of the American promise. 


“Group Work With Youth on Parole,” by Michael C. 
Short and Mark J. Singer (November 1972). Both authors 
when this article was written in 1970, were casework 
supervisors at the Bureau of Juvenile Placement in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The article recounts a_ pilot project 
initiated in October 1970 at Cincinnati’s BJP, a Regional 
Division of the Ohio Youth Commission. 

The project’s purpose was to teach counselors group 
work techniques with behavioral modification components, 
an attempt to impart counselors with a sense of effective- 
ness in working with their delinquent clients and to ex- 
amine the usefulness of group work techniques with 
young parolees. The program design emphasized attain- 
ment of individual goals, through effecting a mutually 
acceptable contract between client, group, and counselor. 
The program included a teaching phase to trained, selec- 
ted counselors in group skills, and a group work phase, 
in which groups of young parolees were selected for 
participation in the group. Three phases of group de- 
velopment are explained in the article—the initial phase, 
in which a moderate level of group cohesion develops 
and group and individual goals are identified; the middle 
phase, in which group and individual goals may be modi- 
fied and group cohesion increases and problem-solving 
begins; and the termination phase, when the group struc- 
ture has stabilized and group members exhibit concern 
for one another and commitment to helping one another 
solve their problems. 

_ Several positive features of the program are offered 
in conclusion, including heightened staff morale and in- 
creased contact with youth by counselors with high case- 
loads. Flaws found in the original program model lead 
to suggested modifications. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by Wi1LL1AM C. NAU 


“Nobody Is Born To Lose,” by Caleb Pirtle, III (Southern 
Living, December 1972). A major league pitcher has de- 
veloped a halfway house program in Atlanta, Georgia, 
that has seen 145 out of 197 boys remain out of serious 
trouble. For a 3-year period Pat Jarvis of the Atlanta 
Braves considers an 85 percent success rate a good bat- 
ting average. In cooperation with the Office of Rehabilita- 
tion Services the Pat Jarvis Center receives boys released 
on parole from the Georgia Industrial Institution at Alto. 
Each halfway house can accommodate 12 boys, usually 
between the ages of 16 and 20. The staff is comprised 
of a house parent, the executive director, various coun- 
selors, and a consulting psychiatrist. Impetus for the 
program comes from a Federally funded rehabilitation 
program established with Alto providing for dormitory 
residence, vocational training, and a parole plan that 
accepts the Jarvis Center as a substitute home. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 
Probation 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FrepRICK A. C. HOEFER 


created an overload of work for probation officers even 


“Probation Service Today,” by Gerhard Otto, probation 
officer, Hameln (April 1972). This is a lecture given at 
a regional probation conference in Lower Saxony. It deals 
primarily with probation for adult offenders which has 
been greatly liberalized by recent legislation. In the area 
under the jurisdiction of the Court of Appeals at Celle, 
the number of adult probationers under supervision in- 
creased from 548 in 1967 to 1,547 in 1971; it now roughly 
equals the number of juvenile probationers. This has 
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though the number of probation officers employed in the 
same district was also increased. The new legislation has 
also made the revocation of probation more flexible. 
Formerly any conviction and sentence for a new offense 
required revocation of probation. This is no longer man- 
datory but has apparently become a matter of judicial 
discretion. The author feels that this is quite desirable 
but will also create more work for the probation officers 
who will have to continue their supervision of especially 
difficult cases. 

Mr. Otto also mentions that the new institute of “con- 
duct supervision” (Fiihrungsaufsicht) for certain persons 
that are unconditionally released from correctional insti- 
tutions will create additional work for probation officers 
and, of course, a more difficult type of supervision. (There 
is further discussion of this problem in the articles re- 
viewed below.) 


“The Future Institute of Fiihrungsaufsicht,” by Pro- 
fessor Dr. Theodor Kleinknecht, chief prosecutor, Niirn- 
berg (July 1972). This is a lecture given at a conference 
of Bavarian probation officers in January 1972. The 
“Fiihrungsaufsicht” (supervision of conduct) is a new 
form of supervision over persons that are neither on 
probation nor on parole but have been unconditionally 
released from penal or correctional institutions. It was 
introduced by new federal laws, intended to take effect 
on January 1, 1974. For a long time this has been a 
rather controversial proposal, suspected of being a sub- 
stitute for the police supervision of certain classes of 
ex-convicts that had been abolished several decades ago. 
However, the new legislation intends to use social service 
rather than police methods; hence, it will be an additional 
task for the probation offices. Between now and 1974 
the judicial administration of each West German state 
will have to create an administrative agency (Aufsichts- 
stelle) for the new procedure and there is a good chance 
that the new agency will be part of the criminal court 
system. The supervision of individual persons will defi- 
nitely be a task of trained social workers, most likely 
probation officers. They will receive instructions from 
the courts on what to do in each case. The district at- 
torneys are very likely to play a major part in the 
administration. 

“On Fiihrungsaufsicht,” comments by the presiding 
officers of the Society of German Probation Officers (July 
1972). This is a memorandum prepared on behalf of the 
Society in March 1972. (The current president of the 
Society is Probation Officer Quadt in Essen.) 

According to the memorandum, the probation officers 
accept the new measures, known under this name, as 
a legitimate function of organized society; it is intended 
to rehabilitate some of the more difficult individuals that 
are not suited for other forms of treatment. Primarily, 
however, it is intended for the protection of society 
which is not really a social service function. Many prac- 
tical and administrative difficulties are anticipated. The 
probation officer is, and should remain, an officer of the 
court and should not be brought under the supervision 
of other agencies. At the same time, the problem of ex- 
cessive caseloads needs special attention and the number 
of probation officers now employed by the courts will 
have to be increased accordingly. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“Integrating Correctional and Family Systems,” by 
Harris Chaiklin, Ph.D. (October 1972). This paper de- 
scribes the work of a prison prerelease program which 
was designed to prepare incarcerated men to be reunited 
with their families. The program was developed for the 
Maryland Division of Correction in collaboration with the 
University of Maryland School of Social Work and Com- 


munity Planning. The project was based on the assump- 
tion that correctional, social service, and family systems 
must be integrated to facilitate the successful release of 
offenders into the community. Hypothesizing that “almost 
all offenders have significant family ties, for good or ill” 
the project was designed to employ these family ties in 
constructive ways in facilitating the offender’s re-entry 
into the community. 

The author points out that typical prison programs 
tend to have debilitating effects upon offenders in that 
they are subjected to a bureaucratic environment in which 
they lose their decision-making ability causing them to 
become highly dependent. He points out that the usual 
prison program tends to create distance between the 
keepers and the kept and that effective planning for the 
offender’s future becomes dissipated in an organization 
where responsibility for such planning is not clearly de- 
fined. He observes that prison programs fail in their 
efforts to plan for offenders’ futures because they assume 
that all necessary arrangements can be accomplished 
within institutions, most of which are relatively lacking 
in the kinds of programs, resources, and skilled personnel 
who are required. While abundant data are being collected 
on individual offenders, the author points out that such 
data are not employed to the best advantage in planning 
for the offender’s future. 

To remedy some of these shortcomings, this program 
begins with a psychosocial assessment which identifies 
the needs and strengths of offenders and family members 
with whom they have significant involvement. When a 
problem is identified something is done to resolve this 
problem. As needs are determined, priorities are estab- 
lished, and appropriate referrals to service agencies are 
made. Thus, as dictated by individual needs, offenders 
may be referred for social services, education services, 
health services, and even legal aid. 

The author’s observation that approximately 40 percent 
of the offenders in the program are incarcerated for 
offenses arising from family centered problems as for 
instance nonsupport and assault would seem to high- 
light the relevance of this family-centered approach to 
the offender’s reintegration into the community. This 
coordinated application of community services to the 
family problems of released prisoners should go a long 
way toward facilitating their continued acceptable ad- 
justment in the community. In this article Dr. Chaiklin 
has given us a very readable and persuasive account of 
this useful approach. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by EUGENE H. CZAJKOSKI 


“An Economic Analysis of the Deterrent Effect of Law 
Enforcement on Criminal Activity,” by Llad Phillips and 
Harold L. Votey, Jr. (September 1972). The authors offer 
what they call a “sophisticated” model as a basis for 
economic analysis of crime control. Relying largely on 
the Uniform Crime Reports of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the authors, who are both economics pro- 
fessors in California, analyze the processes generating 
crime in union with the productivity of law enforcement 
agencies. Their study deals primarily with the major 
felonies which can be classified as economic crimes, i.e., 
crimes for which there is a clear-cut economic motive. 
The focus is on the law enforcement component of the 
criminal justice system although, given its simplistic 
appearance, the conceptual framework of the study could 
easily incorporate the judiciary and corrections. 

As undoubtedly required by the approach of economics, 
the study depends on a fundamental assumption of eco- 
nomic man and the rationalist model of decisionmaking. 
Thus, in examining the crime generation process, the 
authors see potential criminals as applying a hedonistic 
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ealculus in making their choice. Criminal choice is the 
result of laying costs against benefits. The cost-benefit 
evaluation takes place within a variable structure of op- 
portunities and, among other things, the study estimates 
the impact of changing school enrollment and job oppor- 
tunities on arrest rates. Not a new idea perhaps, but the 
authors provide statistical support for the suggestion that 
an improvement in economic opportunities for youth in 
terms of some form of education or immediate employ- 
ment will reduce youthful crime rates. 

The other part of the economic model used in this 
study is law enforcement productivity. Measuring police 
effectiveness by the clearance ratio, the authors conclude 
that expenditures on law enforcement must increase in 
adequate proportion to increases in the offense rate. 

The authors unabashedly follow an input/output way 
of thinking about the criminal justice system and the 
conclusions distilled from economic analysis seem simple 
and familiar. 


“The Changing Relationship Between Official and Self- 
Reported Measures of Delinquency: An Exploratory-Pre- 
dictive Study,” by Maynard L. Erickson (September 1972). 
Criminologists have long recognized that the usual statis- 
tical measures of crime and delinquency are quite inade- 
quate in determining the true extent of unlawful behavior. 
Most of the research that has been done on crime and 
delinquency rates has depended on official records or some 
sort of reactive branding by governmental registrars. It 
is frustratingly evident that those who are identified and 
registered by the legal process constitute a smail portion 
of the total number of law-breakers. At any point in 
time, there are far more delinquents than are indicated 
by official statistics. 

Professor Erickson attributes the inadequacy of crime 
and delinquency statistics to a multiplicity of factors 
including: lack of consensus regarding the definition of 
criminality; lack of uniform methods of reporting and 
recording crime data; differential or selective law en- 
forcement; and the overwhelming tendency to look at 
only officially labeled offenders. 

Bringing to bear measures of delinquency other than 
official records, Professor Erickson gathered two kinds 
of data from among adolescents: self-reports of past 
violations and self-estimates of future delinquency viola- 
tions. By asking adolescents to predict the likelihood of 
their own future delinquency, Professor Erickson adds a 
new dimension to attempts at correlating official and un- 
official delinquency. 

Using the three variables of past court appearances, 
self-reported delinquency, and self-estimates of future de- 
linquency, some interesting intercorrelation matrices are 
revealed. While there is a fairly high relationship between 
official and unofficial criteria of delinquency, a series of 
new questions about the relationships emerged. The study 
presents some additional avenues for further investiga- 
tion of the relationship between official and unofficial indi- 
cators of delinquency. 

“Rape as a Heinous but Understudied Offense,” by 
Norman S. Goldner (September 1972). Noting that law 
enforcement personnel generally form their opinions on 
sex crimes on the basis of their field experience and fur- 
ther noting that law enforcement personnel cannot realis- 
tically be expected to research the social science litera- 
ture in order to collate the available information on sex 
offenses, the article offers a cross section of the available 
literature and information on the crime of forcible rape. 
The article also indicates certain questions about ra 
which have received little attention in criminological pu 
lications. 

Among the observations made are: (1) Rape statistics 
are no better or worse than crime statistics in general. 
(2) Statistically, rape is a relatively infrequent offense. 
(3) It is a highly personal and unorganized offense and 
it is difficult to acquire information from active partici- 
pants. (4) Because of legalistic definitions of “forcible” 
and “statutory,” it is hard to determine which kind of 
rape has occurred or whether rape has occurred at all. 
(5) Many known rapes go unprosecuted because of the 
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victim’s reluctance to press charges and bear witness. 
(6) A survey of psychodynamic explanations reveals that 
no agreement has been reached on whether the motiva- 
tion of rapists is different from that of other offenders 
in degree, kind or pattern. (7) While both men and women 
can be victims of rape, crime statistics would indicate 
that males are very seldom raped. (8) Psychiatric studies 
of rape victims tend to be both unsystematic and indi- 
vidualistic due largely to problems of police and victim 
noncooperation. (9) For decades, the Uniform Crime Re- 
ports have shown that forcible rape is most prevalent 
from May to October, reaching its peak in August. 
(10) As a “known offense” forcible rape is more frequent 
in the city than in the rural areas. (11) In the 
majority of cases, rapists and their victims live in 
the same vicinity. (12) Most rapes are planned. (13) 
The age range of from 15 to 19 years contains the 
largest number of rape offenders. (14) Rapists generally 
a a below average IQ. (15) Substantially more 

egroes than whites have been executed for rape. (16) 
Rapist and victim most often meet on the street and in 
the’ residence of either the victim or the offender. 


“Evaluation Research in Crime and Delinquency: ‘A 
Reappraisal’,” by Charles H. Logan (September 1972). 
Noting that policies affecting various correctional or pre- 
ventive practices have been adopted or dropped without 
the benefit of systematic assessment of specific research 
studies, the author reviews_and rates 100 evaluation re- 
search reports in the broad area of corrections. All 100 
studies reviewed were of an experimental or quasi-experi- 
mental research design and they were assessed in accord- 
ance with the following criteria of scientific adequacy: 
(1) adequate definition of program or technique; (2) 
capable of routinization; (3) provision of control group; 
(4) control group selected on random basis; (5) control 
group selected by matching; (6) evidence that only treat- 
ment group received treatment; (7) before and after com- 
parison; (8) measurable definition of success; (9) com- 
patible with normal notions of success; and (10) followup 
in the community. 

For each study the degree of fulfillment of each of the 
10 methodological criteria was estimated. In addition, the 
results claimed by the studies reviewed were rated on a 
four-point scale from very high success to failure (in 
several cases the claimed results could not be classified 
on the success-failure scale). Also, the type of treatment 
with which each study dealt was identified. 

In accord with other systematic surveys of correctional 
research, the assessment here is that correctional research 
is woefully unable to shed much light on either the abso- 
lute or relative effectiveness of various forms of treat- 
ment. Not one of the 100 studies reviewed could be said 
to have satisfied the most minimal standards of scientific 
design. Because of the inherent limitations in applying 
experimental designs, it may be more fruitful for future 
correctional research to employ statistical rather than 
experimental methods of control. 


CANADIAN JOURNAL OF CRIMINOLOGY 
AND CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“Prison Programming and Psychological Consultation,” 
by Christopher A. Bayer and Marvin J. Brodsky (October 
1972). Group and family treatment approaches developed 
rapidly in the 1950’s and community-oriented approaches 
emerged in the 1960’s to replace the traditional focus 
on the individual offender. In the 1970’s, Headingly Cor- 
rectional Institution, which is Manitoba’s provincial prison 
for offenders sentenced to 2 years or less, began to move 
away from the custodial function to a counseling service 
providing community-based training. The senior author 
was the psychological consultant and the second author 
was available for backup consultation. Maxwell Jones’ 
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therapeutic community model was applied and the be- 
havior of residents was judged from high to low, 
depending upon conformity to expectations. Group dis- 
cussions were set up as therapy sessions and two social 
work students from the Psychological Service Centre con- 
ducted weekly groups. Undergraduate students saw in- 
mates in groups of five or six. Results were that the 
counseling staff began to distribute their efforts on a 
larger scale than one-to-one, cooperation from the cor- 
rectional officers was enlisted, and line officers and coun- 
selors began to cooperate. 

The Psychodynamics of Homicide Committed in a 
Semi-Specific Relationship,” by B. M. Cormier, C.C.J. 
Angliker, R. Boyer, and G. Mersereau (October 1972). 
Homicide when the relationship between the offender and 
victim is conflictual is a specific relationship, while homi- 
cide by accidental killing of a near relative or friend in 
the absence of conflict is nonspecific. The semispecific 
homicide concerns the meaning the victim has for the 
offender of which the victim is unaware, such as in some 
types of sex perversions. Victimology as it relates to vic- 
tim participation, victim contribution, or victim precipita- 
tion becomes important in semispecific homicide. Five 
cases are presented and discussed. The findings were that 
paranoid states may result in assassinations, mass mur- 
ders, or other homicides motivated by feelings of omnip- 
otence, grandiosity, or delusions of persecution. Homi- 
cides exist throughout the history of man, but semispecific 
homicides tend to dominate in civilized groups. 

“Sexual Offenders Needing Special Assessment and/or 
Therapy,” by Kurt Freund, J.R. Seeley, William E. 
Marshall, and E.K. Glinfort (October 1972). All male 
sex offenders serving within the correctional system of 
the Province of Ontario were identified and approached 
regarding their willingness to participate in this study. 
Of 98 men available, 60 volunteered. Of the 21 offenders 
who admitted deviant sexual preferences, 18 agreed to 
cooperate. Of 28 offenders against females under 12 years 
old, 5 had approached their daughters or stepdaughters. 
Males committing offenses involving females 12 to 15 
years old were interested in pubertal or early postpubertal 
girls, are not as deviant as paedophiles, and are difficult 
to detect. The men who approached adult females did not 
have deviant sexual preferences as far as the object is 
concerned, but the methods included rape and exhibition- 
ism. The 11 homosexuals had approached children or 
pubertal boys. The conclusion of the study is essentially 
that the number of sexual offenders who are truly deviant 
is small enough that the present centralized facility, the 
Alex G. Brown Memorial Clinic, can carry out the treat- 
ment procedures. 

“The Canadian Movement Against the Death Penalty,” 
by Dr. C.H.S. Jayewardene (October 1972). The history 
of the movement against capital punishment in Canada 
begins in the 17th century when French law was con- 
sidered harsh and included sentences of public hangings, 
mutilations, and disembowelments. Sentences were seldom 
carried out, since the resident Indians and Eskimos con- 
sidered death only as a last resort to safeguard the com- 
munity as a whole. Even then, the natives of Canada 
considered capital punishment as a senseless depletion 
of their meager human resources. After the conquest of 
Canada in 1763, the laws of England prevailed. The same 
situation occurred until 1830 when the sentence of death 
became almost a meaningless pronouncement. 

Of some interest is the invasion of Canada on February 
28, 1838, by Robert Nelson, who read a declaration de- 
claring a Republic of Canada signed by himself as its 
first president and which abolished the death penalty. 
The English quelled the rebellion without difficulty. 
Robert Bickerdike, who represented Saint Lawrence-Mon- 
treal in the Canadian Parliament from 1904 to 1917, in 
troduced bills in 1914, 1915, and 1917 to abolish the death 
penalty. 

The first real attempt to abolish the death penalty 
came in 1950 and 1953 in bills introduced by W. Ross 
Thatcher of Moose Jaw, but they were withdrawn in 
favor of a special committee devised to revise existing 


criminal law. With the publication of the Report of the 
Joint Committee, bills to abolish the death penalty were 
introduced in 1957 and 1958, but parliament adjourned 
without taking a vote. A bill in 1967 was rejected by the 
House, 143 to 112, but another bill to limit the aboli- 
tion for a trial period of 5 years passed 114 to 87, which 
abolished the death penalty in Canada until January 1973. 

“La différenciation sociale, la déviation secondaire et 
la théorie de Il’ étiquetage,” by Malcom Spector (October 
1972). For the past 6 years, labeling theory examines 
the impact of disapproval on the part of society and on 
the identities of those who conduct activities in the face 
of disapproval. Officially organized disapproval is distin- 
guished from informal social disapproval in terms of 
problems it raises for those considered to be deviant. 
Secret deviance is an indirect consequent of a system 
of control and disapproval. Secondary deviance resulting 
in imprisonment refers to the value system orientation 
or conscience of the deviant individual as he relates 
to his deviant activities through which he develops de- 
viant identity. 

“Socio-Economic Status and Self-Reported Juvenile De- 
linquency,” by Stephen Tribble (October 1972). Juvenile 
delinquency has usually been considered to be a lower- 
class phenomenon, according to official statistics. The ap- 
plication of self-reporting techniques to the measurement 
of delinquency, however, has suggested that delinquency 
is more evenly distributed throughout the socioeconomic 
status levels, but middle and upper class delinquency 
cases do not appear in official statistics. Sixty households 
were selected from four socioeconomic areas in Frederic- 
ton, New Brunswick, to test the hypothesis that there was 
an inverse relationship between the socioeconomic status 
of a juvenile and his admitted law violation. Opera- 
tionally, this means that the higher the score of the 
father’s occupation on the Blishen Scale, the lower the 
probability that the juvenile will have admitted to com- 
mitting an offense. The findings indicated that the higher 
the socioeconomic status of the juvenile, the lower the 
probability that he or she will admit law violation. 
Similarly, the higher the socioeconomic status of the 
juvenile, the fewer offenses he will admit. This inverse 
relationship supports the findings of earlier studies based 
on analysis of official records of juvenile delinquency. 

“Quelques difficultés propres a la rééducation de la 
jeune fille délinquante,” by Hubert Van Gijseghem, Ph.D., 
(October 1972). Reeducation or treatment of delinquent 
girls differs widely from that of boys. The different socio- 
cultural roles require a different orientation in terms of 
work, leisure, fashions, and life goals. The double stand- 
ard in which boys are given more freedom and girls are 
protected results in different sets of expectations. Further, 
social reaction to a delinquent girl is more intense than 
to a delinquent boy. Boys tend to gang more, while girls 
have less cohesion and solidarity in their groups. Re- 
education must refer to the differences in identities be- 
tween boys and girls as manifest in the sex role defini- 
tions in society. Boys are more active and impulsive, 
while girls are more demure. The problems of reentry 
into society differ widely, where boys must go out and 
find the jobs and girls must find accommodation within 
a family. It may be that recent changes in psychocultural 
definitions and the confusion of identities might change 
some of these boy-girl differences in the future, but they 
still influence profoundly the reeducation or treatment 
of boys and girls considered to be delinquent. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


“Experimental Assessment of the Responsiveness of Ad- 
dict Patients to the ‘Influence’ of Professional Versus 
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Other Addicts,” by Juris I. Bersins and Wesley F. Ross 
(Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Vol. 80, No. 2, 1972). 
Increasing numbers of addicts are entering into the cor- 
rectional systems of the Nation. An often-heard comment 
in developing treatment programs appropriate for this 
group is: “Addicts can only be helped by ex-addicts.”’ The 
authors of this article, both psychologists (the former 
from the University of Kentucky and the latter from the 
National Institute of Mental Health Clinical Research 
Center in Lexington), attempt to bring some light into 
this question. 

Utilizing a controlled “influence” situation with 60 
female addicts (30 white and 30 black), it was hypo- 
thesized that responsiveness to professionals (over addict 
peers) would be associated with variables indicative of 
good treatment prognosis. In the experimental situation 
the addict subject was first asked to make a choice between 
a series of two very similar items (e.g., two cars of the 
same kind, one tan and one maroon). Three days later, 
the addict was asked to go through the series again but 
on this second trial she was given information concerning 
the choice made by professionals or other addicts to that 
item before making a choice. The number of changed 
choices and the “direction” of the change (i.e., moved 
towards professionals’ choice or moved towards addicts’ 
choice) were the dependent measures. Four individual 
difference variables, associated with good prognosis, were 
extracted from the Lexington Personality Inventory—Ego 
Strength, Acceptability for Psychotherapy, Maladjust- 
ment Index, and Identification with Addicts. 

The results indicated that the addicts, for the most 
part, remained faithful to their original choices—they 
reacted to “influence” only one-fifth of the time. The 
severely maladjusted (low Ego Strength) were more in- 
fluenced by peers than by professionals; while for those 
high on Ego Strength the change was towards the pro- 
fessionals’ choices. Further, the more strongly the addict 
identified with the addict culture the less likely she was 
to change her choice. The Acceptability for Psychotherapy 
and the Maladjustment Index were not significantly re- 
— to differential reaction to peers or professional in- 

uence. 
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This reviewer finds these results interesting in that 
they suggest that the addict group is not a homogeneous 
population for which some one approach is the treatment 
of choice. Seemingly, addicts with low ego strength scores 
would respond better to peer-oriented therapy (a thera- 
peutic community, ex-addict workers, etc.) while the high 
ego strength addicts would be more appropriately exposed 
to the more traditional psychotherapies implemented by 
professionals. Perhaps some type of behavior modification 
techniques would meet the needs of the addicts who are 
strongly identified with the addict culture. A differential 
treatment approach would appear warranted. 


“Assessing the Diagnostic Utility of MMPI and 16 PF 
Indexes of Homosexuality in a Prison Sample,” by G.H. 
Cubitt and Paul Gendreau (Journal of Clinical and Consult- 
ing Psychology, October 1972). The above study was con- 
ducted while both authors were members of the Psy- 
chology Department of Trent University in Ontario, 
Canada. The purpose of the study was to investigate the 
diagnostic applicability of the MMPI and the 16 PF test 
indexes of homosexuality in a sample of convicted of- 
fenders. Twenty-one homosexual inmates were compared 
with 72 heterosexual inmates on the MMPI Mf scale, two 
abridged versions of this scale, the Panton Hszx scale (a 
variation of the Mf scale specifically designed for use with 
prisoners), and the 16 PF / factor. 

The results showed the homosexuals scoring signifi- 
cantly higher on the Mf scale and its two abridged ver- 
sions. The Hsx scale and the 16 PF / did not significantly 
differentiate between the homosexual and the heterosexual 
ta ge The lowest misclassification rate (35 percent) was 

ound for the second abridged version of the Mf scale 
(Manosevitz, M.J., J. Consult. & Clin. Psychol. 1970, 35, 
395-399). Previous reports that the Mf scale was markedly 
influenced by education and age levels were not supported. 

This reviewer is in full agreement with the authors’ 
warning that these findings be used with caution in view 
of the 35 percent misclassification rate. However, it would 
appear that some aid in helping to make this type of dis- 
crimination can be found in the use of the scale recom- 
mended. 
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EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


Adjunct Professor, Center for the Administration of Justice, 
American University, Washington, D.C. 


A Benevolent View of Corrections 


Introduction to Corrections. By Vernon Fox. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1972. Pp. 400. $10.50. 


This “introduction to corrections” comes when the 
American correctional system is in a state of disrepair 
and public disrepute. In 1967, the Crime Commission re- 
vealed an impoverished correctional system paralyzed by 
a confusion of goals and an internal fragmentation of 
agencies and functions. Since then, other events have ex- 
posed the correctional system to even greater public 
scrutiny. 

Many State and Federal courts, reversing their former 
hands-off policy, have shown an increasing willingness to 
make the courts available for an examination of prison 
rules, regulations, and decisions made by wardens and 
jailers and parole board members regarding the manage- 
ment of the correctional client. Hardly a jail or prison in 
this country is free from the fear of mutinous uprising 


and destructive riots. The spector of San Quentin and 
Attica haunts them all. The indeterminate sentence, on 
which the much venerated treatment model is based, is 
being viewed in some prestigious quarters, as a source 
of injustice rather than the great benefits its supporters 
envisaged. The conclusion that imprisonment, even under 
the best conditions, does not correct or rehabilitate the 
offender is gradually seeping into the consciousness of 
many legislators and large segments of the population. 

So sad is the state of affairs in corrections that the 
Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court called on the 
American Bar Association to take the leadership in a 
comprehensive and profound examination into our penal 
and correctional systems from beginning to end: parole, 
probation, prisons and related institutions, their staffs, 
their programs, their educational and vocational training, 
the standards and procedures for release. 

However, these are not the issues to which the reader 
of this book will be introduced, except perhaps in a very 
oblique way. In his Preface, Fox points out the many 
differences in viewpoints as to what comprises corrections 
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and the varying opinions as to what should be emphasized 
in corrections: custody, education, social work, psychology, 
etc. His objective in writing this textbook was to put it 
all together by a blending or compromise of viewpoints 
to reflect a balance of regional and practitioner view- 
points. The result of such an effort at compromise is pre- 
dictable. The product is thoroughly homogenized and the 
picture of the correctional system is curiously benign. The 
book is completely nonsectarian and apolitical. 

Like all standard textbooks, this one tries to be compre- 
hensive in scope. It moves in a linear direction from 
ancient days through the tumultuous present to a bright 
future. Thus, the first chapter covers the development of 
corrections. It begins with a definition: Corrections is the 
part of society’s agencies of social control that attempts 
to rehabilitate or neutralize the deviant behavior of adult 
criminals and juvenile delinquents. This chapter then 
traces the evolution of methods of social control from 
custom to the emergence of the criminal law and the in- 
vention of the prison and other correctional devices. 

The last chapter looks to the future of corrections. It 
begins by checking some recent trends: less reliance on 
incarceration and broader use of community-based pro- 
grams. It issues several caveats: “An increasingly complex 
society will necessitate greater and stronger social con- 
trols”; the “future of corrections lies in an increased 
awareness of its function and its value to society.”’ There 
is a commentary on the importance of trained personnel 
and some suggestions for conducting personnel training 
programs. And finally a glimpse into the future: “It is 
obvious that a therapeutic system will permeate all 
agencies concerned with criminal justice in the future 
and the content of material coming from political and 
correctional leaders today gives hope for an enlightened, 
treatment-oriented correctional program with its primary 
focus in the community where the citizen-offender lives.... 
The future of corrections has emerged in the 1970’s 
more optimistic than ever before.” 

The other 15 chapters cover a wide range of topics 
which give the reader a synoptic view of the correctional 
field. The book is copiously illustrated with photographs 
that depict programs and activities in correctional insti- 
tutions. Each chapter concludes with discussion questions 
and references for further study. 

Obviously, this Introduction to Corrections is intended 
for the preservice trainee and the community college 
student in the law enforcement programs. For this pur- 
pose, this may be a serviceable text and in fact the first 
of its kind in corrections. 


Washington, D.C. BENJAMIN FRANK 


A Case Study of Syndicated Crime 


and Community Corruption 


The Politics of Corruption: Organized Crime in 
an American City. By John A. Gardiner. New 
e508 Russell Sage Foundation, 1970. Pp. 129. 

5.95. 


The Politics of Corruption: Organized Crime in an 
American City was written by John A. Gardiner, a Ph.D. 
who served as a consultant to the Task Force on Orga- 
nized Crime of the President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and the Administration of Justice. It is a small, 
104-page text with 20 pages of Appendix and charts, 
interesting and informative but in some ways a dis- 
appointing book. 

The author describes a study of organized crime he 
made in an Eastern industrial city which had been con- 
trolled by a crime syndicate for most of the last 50 years. 
The purpose of the study was to explain the general 
phenomenon of corruption, its development and influence, 
rather than expose particular individuals and thus the 
city is not identified. This is one of the book’s critical 
weaknesses because a reader is tempted to reject any 
portion of the book that does not meet with his common 
experience on the ground that it is merely a figment of 


a writer’s imagination. The author offers copies of all 
interviews to interested persons to rebut this reaction 
but as you read you constantly say I could believe this if 
the city were named. This is important because except 
for the most sophisticated reader the web of corruption 
described seems inconceivable in our democratic society. 

The studied city’s pseudonym is Wincanton. The author 
describes the community, its attitude towards corruption, 
its police department, and political life. It’s a mill town 
with lower middle class residents of many ethnic groups. 
Politically fragmented because of a political system 
operated by a mayor and city council with such separated 
= that no central authority is possible. No mayor 

as ever succeeded himself in office. The Police Depart- 
ment has merit service at the lower levels but not at the 
top, and the chief is replaced after every election, some- 
times reducing former chiefs to walking the beat. 

The public services are provided the taxpayers but taxes 
were kept low and the city decays through lack of prog- 
ress. Corruption is centered around control of illegal 
gambling. The local police are deterred from enforcing 
gambling laws through bribery and fear of political re- 
prisals where the chiefs changed after each election. 

The process of buying political candidates through con- 
tributions, campaign payoffs, is a familiar story to anyone 
involved in law enforcement. When bribery controls the 
politician who controls the mayor who controls the police 
chief, organized crime flourishes. The control of top level 
figures allows major corruption while most lower level 
employees in the government remain honest. The corrup- 
tion in Wincanton took many forms beyond simple direct 
payoffs including graft in city purchasing contracts. The 
study in Wincanton found the mob controlled the police 
and politicians and maintained an atmosphere where 
gambling, the life blood of organized crime, flourished 
without interference. Systematic corruption of public offi- 
cials was the key to survival. The attitude of the public 
in Wincanton was interesting. They viewed their city 
government with ignorance. While wanting an honest 
government, citizens were unrealistic concerning the ex- 
tent of corruption in the city and what was necessary to 
correct it. In fact, many favored illicit gambling. The 
author found the news media lack the long-range stamina 
or clout to root out corruption. Brief press crusades 
against corruption are not an effective tool to root out 
organized crime with formal control of the political 
process. 

The book clearly points out that Federal enforcement 
of the anticorruption laws is ineffective without vigorous 
prosecution by State officials under local statutes. In a 
combined Federal-State operation, spearheaded by honest 
reformers, voters concerned with the extent of the corrup- 
tion can bring about reform. Reform at best is determining 
the balance between the minimum amount of corruption 
in a city compatible with a democratic society. To reduce 
the corruption in government, the public must first de- 
termine what it wants out of government. How much 
enforcement of the laws is wanted and needed. Is giving 
a turkey to the policeman bad? Are the police paid so 
low that graft becomes necessary to support a family? Is 
there a lack of professionalism through lack of tenure 
and Civil Service protection producing a police depart- 
ment that is subject to easy control? The question is posed 
in this powerful, little book and not completely answered. 
Is this book a disappointment? Yes, because of what it 
does and what it fails to do. For the serious student of 
organized crime it provides nothing new although there 
is some clear documentation of commonly understood be- 
liefs about organized crime. A small size, while making 
handy reading, doesn’t provide enough hard information 
for the serious researcher. The man on the street would 
be reluctant to buy the book because although important 
from a research point of view its charts, graphs, and 
tables make it look like a miniature economics book and 
that is a positive deterrent to the popular reader, the 
policeman, and others in government. It is thus not read- 
able enough to be popular and gain a mass reading audi- 
ence among the public as well as government officials. 
In the end it turns out to be a perfect textbook. It should 
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be mandatory reading in the FBI’s National Academy, 
in any intermediate level of police training, or college 
courses in police administration. It should be mandatory 
reading in political science and criminal justice courses 
on the college level. Regretfully, it is not something the 
man on the beat would read or your local city councilman 
would read, particularly if he were a butcher by profes- 
sion. A college educated probation officer would be well 
served to study this book because it would point out phe- 
nomena in the criminal justice system that may have been 
observed but never fully understood. If a probation officer 
knows there is corruption in his system at least it would 
provide a theory for him to better articulate it in terms 
of a probationer who wonders why they only catch little 
fellows like him when everybody else knows how corrupt 
city hall is. 


Washington, D.C. Tim MuRPHY 


Family Relations as a Cause of Drug Abuse 


A Parents Guide to the Prevention and Control 
of Drug Abuse. By Paul M. Goldhill, M.D. New 
York: Popular Library, 1971. 


When I first picked up a copy of this paperback at an 
all night grocery store, I wasn’t expecting much. With 
its cover blurb reading, “How to keep your child off 
drugs” and a title that sounded like something from a 
women’s magazine, I expected this to be just one more 
exploitation of current concern with drugs. I should 
know better than to judge a book by its cover. Dr. Goldhill 
has written an excellent book which should be required 
reading for every parent, every teacher, everyone who has 
a vital influence on the lives of children. 

Dr. Goldhill makes an excellent case for the premise 
that, “in the matter of drug abuse, the drugs are NOT the 
problem. The problem is the drug abuser himself.” Drug 
abuse is only the product of underlying emotional prob- 
lems. Any approach to either treatment or prevention 
which focuses on the drugs to the exclusion of the under- 
lying causes of drug abuse is doomed to failure. 

These emotional problems which manifest themselves 
in drug abuse are, according to Dr. Goldhill, the product 
of poor family relationships. Therefore, the key to either 
preventing or treating drug abuse lies in improving the 
family relations. The author attempts through this book 
to teach parents how to build healthy family relationships. 

Dr. Goldhill could probably be accused of placing too 
much emphasis on the role of parents in causing the emo- 
tional problems of their children. Certainly other influ- 
ences are very active in the lives of children and especially 
adolescents. I have treated drug abusers who came from 
virtually model homes with nearly ideal parents, but in 
the vast majority of cases there appears to have been a 
major breach between parent and child which predated 
the child’s initiation of drug abuse. In most cases I have 
found family therapy to be an essential element in the 
treatment of adolescent drug abusers. I have recommended 
this book to the parents of several of my patients. I would 
recommend it to anyone who deals with children. 


Houston, Texas Davip F. DUNCAN 


A Humanistic Approach to Group Work 


Effective Groupwork: An Introduction to Prin- 
ciple and Method. By Alan F. Klein. New York: 
Association Press, 1972. Pp. 384. $9.95. 


There is much to learn from Professor Klein’s new book 
but, perhaps, its finest virtue lies in its sensitive human- 
istic style. While essentially written as a textbook for 
students in social work, his work reveals a wisdom badly 
needed in a field replete with group theorists and prac- 
titioners who rely more on their interpretive skills than 
on their human skills. What comes through loud and clear 
in Klein’s book is his total commitment to and concern 
for the members of a group. He views the “effective group- 
worker” as a servant of the group and not its master or 
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leader. Nowhere in the book will the reader find any refer- 
ence to the word “leader” but instead a clear and unequiv- 
ocal assertion that the groupworker is “their man.” Klein 
rejects the notion that a groupworker is primarily a 
representative of the agency which he considers “no longer 
viable.” Instead, he believes the focus of effective group- 
work is on helping the members to achieve their own 
identifiable goals to be or become and not on “helping the 
agency to mold them.” 

Organizationally and structurally the book is a scholarly 
piece of work which is easy to read although in the later 
chapters the author’s main points become overly repeti- 
tious. This, however, can perhaps be excused as Klein 
clearly suggests that his format is designed to contin- 
uously stress the major points from his earlier chapters 
so that students can build on earlier concepts. While there 
is a logic to his approach, he nevertheless generated im- 
patience with this reader. 

Klein’s first chapter (Roots and Branches), sets the 
frame of reference for his own particular approach to 
groupwork in which he traces some of the early social 
theorists from Simel and Durkheim to the more contem- 
porary theorists such as Maslow and his theory of self- 
actualization. Chapters 2 to-8 represent the core of his 
model for achieving effective groupwork. Chapter 3 (Com- 
ponents of Group Structure) focuses on a number of im- 
portant variables affecting group life such as position, 
status, social role, power, norms, subgroups, and communi- 
cation. He is particularly effective in analyzing the prob- 
lem of role in the context of group life and presents a 
strong argument for viewing role not from a theoretical 
perspective but as a descriptive framework for concep- 
tualizing behavior in groups. 

Throughout his work Klein presents a model for analy- 
zing the group life in terms of specific phases. For ex- 
ample, he characterizes the first phase as orientation 
describing this as the period of “anxiety, a desire for but 
fear of closeness, a desire to reveal oneself and be known 
but a fear of being vulnerable, a desire to be helped but 
a reluctance to pay the price.” Chapter 5 is a working 
through of this conceptual model with phase two being 
identified as resistance or what he refers to as “the 
struggle to be free.” The essential theme Klein identified 
occurring within the group is resistance to the authority 
of the groupworker, either overtly or through unconscious 
processes. His next theme he identifies as negotiation, or 
an effort for the members “to find a niche.” It is during 
this phase, if successfully handled, that viable treatment 
can occur. Four major dynamics have occurred according 
to him which appear to represent reality in my estimation: 
First, what he refers to as “jockeying for control” in 
which the members test the tolerance of one another and 
the worker; second, a testing of the worker’s sincerity 
that he will not “repress or dominate” them; third, anxiety 
when the members begin to learn that the worker means 
what he says in their being free to do whatever they 
wish in the group; and fourth, the beginning of what he 
refers to as “mutuality,” or perhaps intimacy in that the 
members recognize their ability to help one another by 
sharing their concerns, needs and efforts to solve prob- 
lems effectively without being scarred. 

Chapter 6 (Groupwork: The Method) represents the 
strongest part of the book through its sensitive and de- 
scriptive appraisal of the qualities needed by the group- 
worker to be effective in his work. Essentially Klein advo- 
cates that a groupworker must possess a willingness and 
ability to share his own feelings, whatever they may be, 
in the group and, in the process, act as a role model for 
the members. If he is unable to express feelings such as 
anger, hostility, anxiety, fear, as well as love, admiration 
and respect, he will fail in his efforts to help the group 
grow. In addition, he accurately reflects what I consider 
a major failure in groupwork practice today, namely, the 
intent of the worker to analyze group process without 
hearing the needs and feelings vera 3 expressed by the 
members. To a very great extent, he provides strong 
caveats for those of us who work in corrections using 
group methods. Are those of us in probation, parole, and 
other forms of correctional work clear in our own goals 
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or are we going through the motions to satisfy some 
agency task which has nothing whatsoever to do with 
helping clients? Does, for example, the groupworker really 
believe in groupwork, does he view himself as a partner 
in the group experience or is he operating as the “man” 
with power and authority to be used against the members? 
These are questions Klein warns us against if we are 
serious in developing effective group counseling programs 
in corrections. 

Klein is strong in describing the relationship between 
the groupworker and the members of a group particularly 
the kinds of concerns the members have about him and 
each other. He carefully provides the reader with a vivid 
description of the worker’s style or behavior which is 
designed to be either enhancing or destructive to the ac- 
complishment of group goals. The reader is struck by the 
quality of his interpretation concerning the interaction 
relationship between the worker and the group members. 

Much of Klein’s writing seems to be closely associated 
with the work of William Glasser, Reality Therapy. He 
continuously talks about reinforcing positive behaviors, 
close involvement with the members, helping them to as- 
sume responsibility for making decisions which offer suc- 
cess experiences and avoiding the question of “Why” 
which fosters rationalizations from the members. Although 
an eclectic by nature, he does show preference for Berne’s 
work, Group Treatment (Transactional Analysis), in his 
discussion of helping the members to focus on various 
“scripts” which members find themselves repeating in 
their lives causing them “unwarranted consequences.” 
Klein also uses much of Bion’s basic assumption language 
described in Experience in Groups such as fight-flight be- 
havior, dependency, etc., although he never mentions Bion 
directly. 

He also mentions using psychondramatic techniques but 
limits his discussion to suggesting role playing as a way 
of helping members focus on some of their problems. How- 
ever, he does not carry this point through very well per- 
haps because he is not an advocate of role theory. In fact, 
he will even go so far as to cause Moreno’s disciples to 
be offended by spelling his name wrong in his book. 

There is much to be offered in this book which is new 
and refreshing for a change. Students will enjoy it while 
correctional workers will undoubtedly regard it as “social 
work pap” to be disavowed. 


The American University RONALD I. WEINER 


Theory and Practice in Group Relations 


Promoting Social Justice in the Multigroup 
Society. Edited by Jack Rothman. New York: As- 
sociation Press and the Council on Social Work 
Education, 1971. Pp. 243. $6.50. 


This is a paperback subtitled “a casebook for group 
relations practitioners.” It was published as part of a 
plan by the Council on Social Work Education to stimulate 
curriculum changes “in social work and other human 
service professions.” The intent of the book is to bring 
together actual case reports of action taken in the field 
of race, ethnic, and minority group relations. The hope 
is that this casebook will result in an updating of cur- 
ricula by all educators and, by inference, by everyone else 
responsible for taking action in group situations involving 
various racial and ethnic segments of society. 

There is no pretense that this is the holy writ on group 
relations. The field is ill defined but cries out for defi- 
nition. This book, say the editor and a colleague, is a first 
harkening to that cry. Others may follow and if so, in 
time a definitive theme will emerge to harmonize what is 
now strident discord. 

Therefore, without pretending to lay down the last word 
on minority group relations, a term for which the editor 
and the Council would substitute the simpler and perhaps 
more accurate term group relations—for after all, who 
and what is the minority or the majority in a pluralistic 
society?—those responsible for this book have managed 
to produce a most useful guide. Presumably that is what 
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a casebook is: a collection of cases which are part of the 
common stuff of human travail in which we can see where 
we have been and from which we can see what route to 
take next. 

Yet the agonies of process recording, that baleful curse 
of social work education sometime back, are all missing. 
Instead, one has here a series of crisp illuminating ac- 
counts showing who did what and why and with what 
results in tough situations when black faced white, brown 
faced city hall, women’s lib faced the campus, Jew faced 
another chapter in bigotry, Catholics faced polyglot sus- 
picion, and the police faced everybody. One might wish 
that under the general rubric of group relations, it were 
possible to bootleg an account of how the prison warden 
faced maddened inmates, how the airline officials faced a 
group of terrorist-highjackers, or how faculty and admin- 
istrators faced a knot of ragged, gleeful, or weeping stu- 
dents yelling “On strike! Shut it down!” But you can’t 
have everything. There are limits to the meaning of group 
relations. What it means here is “intervention in the eth- 
nic and racial field and in some other group relations 
areas.” 

The accounts are very readable. Some of them are re- 
prints of agency reports. Some came from journals and 
actionist literature, some from race relations documents. 
At least one came from The New Yorker. Some are quite 
long, some are five pages or less. All of them have a pref- 
ace where the editor explains why the article was in- 
cluded, what to look for, and what its broader implications 
are beyond its content. There are 23 such accounts classi- 
fied under five headings. The burden of this classification 
system emphasizes that some groups aim for one goal, 
some for another, and some have a shotgun effect. In un- 
derstanding what is likely to happen when group meets 
group, it helps if the practitioner knows something about 
what the group’s goals are. The cases document that point. 

There is a very scholarly introduction by Mr. Rothman 
and Richard English to the group relations field. This lays 
down a series of assumptions for the group relations prac- 
titioner and a preliminary theory of group relations and 
group relations practice. There is a good survey of the 
literature at the end of the introduction. There is a 10- 
page bibliography at the end of the book which provides 
references to group relations in seven fields, including 
women. Again, you can’t have everything—and those who 
are omitted are going to ask why. Especially the Asian- 
Americans. 

It will be a pity if this book is confined to the social 
work market, important though that certainly is. It should 
also appeal to students of sociology, social psychology, 
political science, and speech communications. To do that 
effectively, it should be retitled in a later printing to 
simply Group Relations. That is what it is about. The 
present title, Promoting Social Justice, is not really indi- 
cative of its purpose or content. Social justice has an 
alarmist ring in some ears. This book is descriptive and 
analytical, not alarmist. 


California State University T. C. ESSELSTYN 


How to Engineer Society to Prevent Crime 


Crime Prevention Through Environmental De- 
sign. By Clarence Ray Jeffrey. Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sage Publications, 1971. Pp. 290. $10.00. 

Dr. Jeffrey’s book indicts societal failure in the pre- 
vention of crime. He states that society places emphasis 
upon “indirect controls on the individual criminal after 
the offense has occurred.” He postulates instead—but 
never to a level free of ambiguity—a model of “direct 


controls over environmental conditions before the offense 
has occurred.” 


Lambasted is the Freudian theory of present behavior 
being past-orientated. Indeed, present behavior is seen 
as future-orientated. Criminal behavior should be “viewed 
as the problem to be dealt with, and not symtomatic of 
other problems—i.e., poverty, inner mental conflict, class 
conflict, unemployment, or undereducation.”’ Behavior is 


determined by one’s definition of the situation. If an in- 
dividual’s expectations are not met, a redefinition of the 
situation must come about, providing, of course, viable 
choices exist thus allowing for freedom of choice. 

Jeffrey attacks society for not having provided freedom 
of choice. Outside the criminal justice system is environ- 
mental reinforcement maintaining criminal behavior. 
Within the system are “artificially created groups .. . ef- 
fective only so long as the offender is a member of the 
groups.” Whatever change is effected is minimal, if not 
merely verbal. 

The author calls for a program that will supply lasting 
behavioral change. Correctional systems, relegated to 
treating individuals after the commission of a crime, are 
ill-equipped to truly rehabilitate. Behavior modification 
and reality therapy have limited applicability among the 
totality of nonapplicable psychological/psychiatric ther- 
apies. The model of crime prevention weakly developed 
yet vociferantly promulgated is one of direct control over 
environmental conditions prior to the commission of the 
crime. 

Jeffrey attacks presently applied therapies without pro- 
viding a concisely detailed and workable alternative— 
administratively feasible. Despite the author’s repetitious, 
nearly to the point of tedium, indictment for failure to 
rehabilitate by the correctional systems and a weak show- 
ing of viable alternatives, the book should be read and 
digested by all practitioners in corrections. One cannot 
read it without fostering a re-examination of his own 
practice with the aim towards a “new and radically dif- 
ferent approach . .. which . . . might be of distinct use 
at this time.” 


Waterford, Conn. ROBERT J. HASSEN 


Behavioral Modification in Social Work 


Behaviour Modification in Social Work. By 
Derek Jehu, Pauline Hardiker, Margaret Yelloly, 
and Martin Shaw. New York: Wiley Interscience, 
1972. Pp. 193. 


This book does not provide an indepth review of be- 
havioral therapy with all the associated methodologies 
and personalities. There are countless other books that 
do that quite well. The book does appear to be especially 
strong in two areas. First, in terms of the behavioral art 
it provides a brief and relatively easy to follow sketch 
of the essence of behavioral therapy with some of the 
philosophical roots necessary to understand the art. Sec- 
ondly, it provides somewhat of a prophecy for any re- 
viewer of the future of social work theory by pointing out 
that some schools and practitioners are starting to recog- 
nize the value of behavioral methods. For someone who 
would like a brief review of what behavioral therapy is, 
what its methods are like, and how it answers some of 
its major criticisms, this short book is worth reading. 

This book consists of two major parts. The first part, 
entitled “A Behavioural Approach in Social Casework,” 
is written by Derek Jehu, director, School of Social Work, 
University of Leicester, Great Britian. The second part, 
entitled “Emergent Issues,” consists of four chapters 
written by lecturers in the School of Social Work at the 
University of Leicester. Part I essentially defines the be- 
havioral approach and provides multiple examples of the 
practice of the therapy. Although it is quite dry reading 
at times, it does provide a basis for understanding the 
issues discussed in Part II. Part II in four short chapters 
discusses the relative aspects of deviancy, how deviants 
are labeled, the issue of insight, the therapeutic relation- 
ship, and ethical factors involved in the determinism 
versus human freedom paradox in the use of methods 
and establishment of goals in therapy. 

The authors point out that behavioral therapy attempts 
to utilize knowledge gained by experimental psychology 
to modify problem behavior. They define problem behavior 
as “unacceptable ways of responding to certain conditions” 
that are “problematic on the basis of their unacceptability 
to the client or the society in which he lives.” (p. 1) The 
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primary goal of the therapy is to understand and treat 
problem behavior in a learning therapy context based on 
“the premise that a neurotic symptom is learned behaviour 
which can be eradicated by extinquishing or re-educative 
procedures.” (p. 144) The scope of behavioral therapy is 
only a small portion of the field of social work theory and 
practice, that being the helping process at the individual 
level. The authors stress the application of behavioral 
methods to deal with problem behavior produced by past 
learning experiences or contemporary events with a stress 
upon contemporary events. 

Chapter 2, “Behaviour Modification,” the largest chapter 
of the book reviews examples of the application of be- 
havioral therapy with factors controlling behavior being 
classified as antecedent, outcome, or symbolic (self-con- 
trolling). Essentially antecedent control refers to manipu- 
lation of events or circumstances prior to the occurrence 
of behavior with the goal being to decrease the probability 
of the occurrence of problem behavior. Outcome controls 
alter the probability of future behavior by various kinds 
of reinforcement or punishment after the occurrence of 
undesired behavior. Self-control procedures refer to con- 
ditions cognitively provided by the client which may in- 
volve the previously mentioned controls. Involved would 
be any attempts at breaking the sequence of behavior 
leading to the problem behavior. 

Chapter 3, entitled “Assessment and Planning Treat- 
ment,” could easily have been much longer. Opening with 
stress on identifying problem behavior in terms of objec- 
tively observable responses, the author points out that 
conditions maintaining such behavior can be identified in 
terms of (1) somatic factors, (2) previous learning ex- 
periences, or (3) current events. Life history is seen as 
helpful in identifying prior conditioning of the client and 
for clues to understand current behavior or contemporary 
conditions controlling problem behavior rather than as the 
primary media for the gaining of insight. Hopefully the 
life history will provide some hint of behavioral sequences 
leading to, or a reward system supporting, problem be- 
havior. Once some understanding is gained of the factors 
supporting problem behavior an assessment of the various 
modes of treatment can be made for the achievement of 
maximum generalization of desired behavior outside the 
therapy situation. In this context, goals are defined in 
terms of specific and objectively observed responses under 
given circumstances. 

Worth special note is the recognition given to the thera- 
peutic effect of environmental factors and primary groups. 
Treatment in behavioral terms is individualized giving 
special attention to available rewards and punishments 
in the client’s native environment and may consist of 
several intermediate steps leading to the overall goal 
which is “framed in terms of prevention or reduction of 
problematic responses and acquisition and maintenance of 
appropriate responses.” (p. 79) In this context, planning 
a therapeutic program should involve the beneficial manip- 
ulation of any environmental factors available. In a more 
specialized sense this means working with a client’s pri- 
mary group, if possible, as well as the client in an effort 
to carry the therapeutic context out of the therapist’s 
office and into the life environment of the client. This 
approach maximizes therapeutic learning responses and 
also increases (reinforces) the effective scope of the pro- 
ae gy therapist whose man-hours are already severely 
imited. 

Part II of the text, entitled “Emergent Issues,” recog- 
nizes many of the philosophical conflicts between behav- 
ioral and other therapeutic approaches. Pauline Hardiker, 
in a chapter titled “Problem Definition: An Interaction- 
alist Approach,” presents an excellent review of the re- 
lationship of labeling to the evolution of problem behavior. 
The interactionalist approach “argues that deviance does 
not exist objectively in either people or situations; it is 
created in social relationships. Deviance is a status con- 
ferred on particular people in particular social situ- 
ations...” (p. 99) and in essence is often negotiable. 
The approach emphasizes the selectiveness of man’s per- 
ception in terms of a symbolic system that has been 
learned, and in this context labels of deviance or conform- 
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ity are applied to the individual by society. The label 
thereafter becomes a stimulus for those with whom the 
individual comes into contact. Such labels give meaning 
in a complex world of people and objects and tend to re- 
duce ambiguity and unpredictability in social situations. 
They also can do great damage to the individual. 

Every society has processes that lead to labeling some 
members as deviants. The process, while at times unfair, 
is normal and acts as a means of social control. The 
author provides a stimulating discussion on the dynamics 
and complexity of the social relationships involved in en- 
forcing the label system with a stress on the differential 
application of labels, determinants such as community 
thresholds, and the interplay between the labeler and the 
labeled. She gives some attention to personality develop- 
ment in terms of interactionalist dynamics and points out 
that people learn to play a deviant role. In this context 
she shows that one major job of a behavioral therapist is 
to be able to understand the circumstances leading to the 
placing of specific labels on a client and thereafter to 
consider ways to reverse the process for certain of the 
dysfunctional labels. 

In dealing with labeling theory Hardiker provides a 
sociological discussion of the organization of justice. The 
discussion explains differential rule enforcement with an 
emphasis upon the negotiability of criminal status with 
recognition of the power of socioeconomic factors to pre- 
vent the attachment of deviant labels. In her discussion 
she provides the traditional elements of the topic such as 
unknown number of actual crimes and disproportionate 
representation of those actually caught and prosecuted 
from lower socioeconomic groups. Her purpose does not 
appear that of blaming society, but rather a simple recog- 
nition of an apparent phenomenon to aid in understanding 
behavior. This discussion of interactionalist processes 
gives meaning to casework by defining the kinds of serv- 
ices needed and by providing an etiological understanding 
of forces supporting problem behaviors. 

Yelloly’s chapter on insight (chapter 5) reviews the 
concept of insight and the evolution of that concept since 
the early part of this century. She discusses the inherent 
problems in defining insight and recognizes the historical 
emphasis in psychotherapy to stress unconscious, un- 
known, developmental factors, a recognition of which, on 
the part of the client, under proper circumstances, could 
result in improved mental health or insight. Her discussion 
contrasts traditional psychodynamically oriented insight 
theory with the behavioral approach. She summarizes the 
behavioral position as one which stresses that there is 
little information supporting the psychoanalytic argument 
that behavioral methods merely result in the substitution 
of new symptoms for old symtoms. When such a phenom- 
enon appears to occur she indicates that the cause is likely 
one of the following factors: (1) Treatment did not work 
to remove all stimuli leading to problem behavior. (2) 
New behavioral patterns resulted from the removal of 
the problem behavior and appropriate rather than inap- 
propriate new responses need to be learned. (3) There is 
a need to work through a hierarchy of potential responses 
and therapy must continue if the overall goal is to 
accomplished. She stresses that insight is not always a 
necessary condition for therapeutic behavior change and 
that at times insight on the part of the client is simply 
what is seen by the therapist after the client has been 
converted to the therapist’s value system. 

At the present time, according to the authors, psycho- 
analytic and behavioral therapists are starting to respect 
the views of each other, and in a pragmatic way use ele- 
ments of each other’s theoretical system when a thera- 
peutic gain is foreseeable from such action. Overall the 
following common elements of insight are recognizable 
regardless of theoretical orientation: (1) A quality of 
mind (seeing below the surface); (2) an act of under- 
standing; (3) a particular kind of psychological process 
aiding in an understanding of unconscious dynamics or 
motivations; and (4) a new ability to see additional ways 
to solve or approach problems. For the behavioral case- 
worker skill is being recognized as the ability for “careful 
assessment of (the) social situation, personality structure, 


stage of development and sources of anxiety of each in- 
dividual and then in sensitive discriminating application 
of appropriate methods of help.” (p. 140) In essence the 
behavioral therapist recognizes the above qualities of in- 
sight as valuable aids in facilitating new learning, in ad- 
dition to conditioning, extinguishing, sensitizing, desensi- 
tizing and training, while the psychoanalytic therapist is 
now recognizing the special place learning has in the 
development of insight into dysfunctional developmental 
processes. 

Yelloly also authored chapter 6 entitled “The Helping 
Relationship.” She points out that in the past a major 
criticism of caseworkers has not been with the application 
of relationship principles but rather with a preoccupation 
with a certain kind of theoretical rélationship. She points 
out that therapists are now recognizing that the ability 
to establish a relationship ably summarized by Rogers as 
containing the elements of (1) congruency, (2) empathy, 
(3) positive regard, more than the use of a theoretical 
approach may be what really causes therapeutic behavior 
change. In addition to the above elements, (4) concrete- 
ness has recently been recognized as an important factor 
in establishing or maintaining a relationship. The overall 
therapeutic trend as a result of relationship studies cur- 
rently appears to be a greater stress upon the compre- 
hensive nature of man. Implied in this chapter is the 
concept that perhaps the professionals in the helping pro- 
fessions could spend more time training paraprofessionals 
as counselors with the ability to maintain therapeutic re- 
lationships, and less time as therapists. 

The use of behavioral methods has historically brought 
to question the issue of an individual’s worth and dignity. 
It has been felt that behavioral methodologies would 
manipulate the individual in such a way as to depreciate 
his humanness. Martin Shaw in chapter 7, entitled “Eth- 
ical Implications of a Behavioural Approach,” recognizes 
the intriguing paradox of individual freedom versus de- 
terminism in therapy. The issue is one of the propriety 
of the methods and goals used by the therapist. Insight 
therapists have tended to classify the behavioral approach 
as degrading and dehumanizing. Shaw points out that the 
claim that the therapist exerts no controls over a client 
in therapy, that the therapist only enables the client to 
bloom like a flower into a predetermined product, is in- 
valid. Honesty demands that we recognize this. In the 
discussion Shaw quoting Goldiamond with regard to free- 
dom, states that “increasing an individual’s freedom 
means, in behavioural terms, setting up conditions in 
which a wider range of alternatives is available.” (p. 162) 
Thus the question can be posed: Who controls in what 
context and for what purpose? 

Many of the concepts presented in Behaviour Modifi- 
cation in Social Work are easily convertible to the correc- 
tional context. The book is worth reading! 


Washington, D.C. RoBERT R. WIGGINS 


Some Answers to Why Criminals Are Punished 


Punishment: The Supposed Justifications. By 
Ted Honderich. London and Baltimore: Pelican 
Books, 1972. Pp. 217. $1.65 (paper). 


First published in 1969, and again in 1971, this book 
provides the philosophical basis for the traditional theories 
justifying punishment—retribution, deterrence, and re- 
form—which punishment presumedly achieves. Defenses 
and criticisms of each approach are examined in an 
orderly manner. 

The author describes punishment “as simply an author- 
ity’s infliction of a penalty on an offender ....” And to the 
extent that punishment is set forth by the law, then part 
of the justification of punishment is that it is deserved. 
The author states that society supports ‘“deservedness” 
because it believes that the offender: “(1) has behaved 
culpably, (2) that his penalty would satisfy a grievance 
caused by his action, (3) that his envisaged treatment 
would be like the treatment of similar offenders, (4) that 
freely and responsibly he acted in such a way as to fall 
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under a known penalty system, (5) and that unlike non- 
offenders he has gained satisfactions through the commis- 
sion of an offense.” (p. 81 

Later Dr. Honderich concludes, that “punishment may 
be justified when: (1) they are economically preventive 
of offenses, (2) those individuals punished have volun- 
tarily acted in ways which contravene a known system of 
offenses and penalties, (3) they are punished as other 
similar offenders are punished, (4) their penalties serve 
to equalize welfare and distress with regard to offenders 
and non-offenders, and (5) their penalties do not produce 
situations of gross inequality of distress.” (pp. 183-184) 

Thus the author moves away from the conventional 
reasons for punishment to one which requires a punish- 
ment which equals the satisfactions obtained by the of- 
fender in contrast to the distress obtained by the offended 
victim. In the end he feels that deserved punishment is 
not an adequate reason for punishment. Further, retri- 
bution and the deterrence views are a mistake as is re- 
form. The author recognizes that punishment can be justi- 
fied where it can be imposed on defendants in such a way 
that it will not provide greater inequalities of distress 
within the existing society. 

For certain, British philosopher Honderich is moving 
away from utilitarian concepts of punishment in vogue 
today to a type of social economics in which the society 
must not receive more stress and strain by the punish- 
ments it conceives and uses. Indeed, the present-day hier- 
archy of offenses and their penalties would seem to sup- 
port this thesis. 

But there is more in what the author is saying than 
providing a societal equilibrium when it determines the 
proper punishment. Can it be that the aftermath of pun- 
ishment, including the stigma and all it connotes (see 
The Mark of Cain, by Shlomo Shoham), results in a far 
greater distress for society than the original transgression 
meant to the victim and society? Do we then have difficulty 
in making a punishment fit a specific crime so that the 
punished offender will not continue to distress society? 

This is not an easy book to digest. Nevertheless, as we 
grow in our 20th century enlightment in comprehending 
the value of punishment, it is a most useful treatise. 
Readers will be delighted by the author’s method of out- 
lining his questions and responses. His views need careful 
study since he seeks to replace our doctrinaire justifica- 
tions concerning punishment with an emphasis on the 
distress which rises when there is inequality in the appli- 
cation of punishment. What is sought in the offender’s 
distress must be matched against the distress heaped 
upon the victim; therein a type of equilibrium occurs not 
only for these two, but for society as a whole. 


Washington, D.C. JAMES A. MCCAFFERTY 


The Criminal Justice Machine 


The Justice Machine: “The People vs. Donald 
Payne.” By Don Holt. New York: Ballentine 
Books, 1972. Pp. 218. $1.25 (paper). 


What began as a part of a feature assignment on crime 
for Newsweek magazine has been enlarged by the author 
into a two-part, easily read document describing the crim- 
inal justice system of Cook County, Illinois, as well as 
this State’s prison-parole system. In newspaper style, 
Holt lays open the “justice machine” from the aborted 
armed robbery committed by defendant-prisoner Payne 
and a juvenile co-defendant in a Chicago southside liquor 
store to the handling of the charges in the vast, imper- 
sonal, and overworked case processing criminal justice 
system. 

Holt describes the “Violence Court,” where Payne finally 
comes to trial, much like “three engines each with de- 
cidedly different thrusts: the judges, the prosecutor’s of- 
fice, and the public defender.” Considering that some 
400,000 nontraffic arrests are made in Cook County and 
only 4,000 estimated criminal indictments are handed 
down, it is a small wonder that bargaining is commonplace 
between the defendant and his counsel with the larger 


“justice machine.” It occurs to Holt that if such bargain- 
ing were curtailed—and if each defendant who demanded 
it actually received a jury trial—the “system” would fail. 

Defendant Payne wanders through sentencing to im- 
poet (where final dehumanization takes place) to 

is appearance before the State Board of Parole. Through 
all of this Holt recognizes that great progress has oc- 
curred in society’s attempt to rehabilitate prisoners. But 
as one warden noted that with all of the progress made 
to date, the system is still about 50 years ahead of 1800. 

The second part of this book is the actual transcript of 
Payne’s trial still in the court reporter’s typescript. When 
the preceding narration of “The People vs. Donald Payne” 
case account is reduced to the adversary situation of the 
courtroom, with its staccato of question and response 
which beats down like a short but heavy rain. When it is 
all over, each of the actors have fulfilled their roles, only 
to find themselves together again on another case on the 
treadmill of the justice machine. 

Holt is quick to clothe each of his actors with proper 
respect and understanding. He is able to show their per- 
sonal concern about the system and for those defendants 
caught under its maul. 

The regeneration of our national concern for improving 
the criminal justice system is now acceptable. But under- 
standing of the system is still a long way off. This news- 
man’s approach will have much appeal to highschool 
students seeking to supplement readings in social prob- 
lems. Shoppers in drug or grocery stores with their racks 
of paper editions will find this book more than escape 
reading. And for those who work in the criminal justice 
system day after day this book lays bare the criminal 
justice machine. 


Washington, D.C. JAMES A. MCCAFFERTY 


A Pedophile and His Dreams 


The Personality of a Child Molester: An Anal- 
ysis of Dreams. By Allen P. Bell and Calvin S. 
Hall. Chicago, Illinois: Aldine Publishing Com- 
pany, 1971. Pp. 162. $5.95. 


This monograph proceeds from two assumptions, the 
first being that there is a relationship between an indi- 
vidual’s dreams and his waking personality and behavior. 
The author’s second assumption is that the dreams of a 
child molester can be used to investigate his character and 
the origins of his sexual behavior. Proceeding with these 
assumptions, one of the authors, Hall, has analyzed, scored, 
and interpreted a series of dreams recounted by a child 
molester while the other author, Bell, has tested these in- 
ferences against his clinical evaluation of the dreamer. 

The dreamer, who in this case was diagnosed as a schiz- 
ophrenic, and who had a lengthy history of compulsive 
child molestation, had recorded a total of 1,368 dreams 
over a period of approximately 3% years. These dreams 
were studied and classified into empirical and theoretical 
categories according to a system previously developed by 
Hall and matched against norms which had been derived 
from this system. This monograph contains a detailed 
presentation of the data drawn by inference from the 
analysis of the dream material as well as that gained 
from the clinical evaluation of the dreamer. 

In general, the analysis of the dream content suggests 
that the dreamer’s personality development was arrested 
at an infantile level. Evidences pointing to fixation at an 
infantile level included “(1) polymorphously perverse dis- 
position, (2) dependency, (3) identification with chil- 
dren, (4) confusion of gender, (5) failure of control, (6) 
preoccupation with the body, (7) feminine identification, 
(8) fetal identification, and (9) externalized superego.” 

In this respect, the authors observed a congruence be- 
tween the inferences drawn from the dream analysis and 
those made from the clinical examination of the dreamer. 
Their findings concerning the personality structure of this 
child molester are consistent with those which have been 
made in large scale studies of child molesters, as for in- 
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stance the study of Mohr, Turner, and Jerry which was 
reported in 1964. 

Apart from offering further documentation of the im- 
portance of dreams in understanding personality develop- 
ment, this interesting monograph has another value. It 
provides graphic evidence that skilled and sensitive clini- 
cians can intervene usefully in the lives of painfully dis- 
ordered persons such as child molesters, who are too often 
seen as beyond the applicability of usual treatment 
methods. 

University of North Carolina 


CHARLES E. SMITH 
School of Medicine 


Juvenile Delinquency for Rookies 


Youth Problems and Law Enforcement. By Ed- 
ward Eldefonso. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972. Pp. 128. $7.25. 


This slim volume is one of a dozen books in the pub- 
lisher’s ‘“‘The Essentials of Law Enforcement Series.” The 
series is described as being aimed at the recruit police 
officer and designed for use in police department or 
academy training programs. Written by a practicing pro- 
bation officer in California, the book seems capable of 
reaching its very limited means. 

It is organized in conventional textbook style, simply 
and clearly written. Apparently in the belief that poten- 
tial policemen are visually orientated, about 15 pictures 
are presented, 10 of which relate to drugs, including three 
depicting proud policemen posed with the fruits of suc- 
cessful “busts.”” The author opens his discussion of de- 
linquency with a brief survey of the problems of definition, 
identification, and measurement of the subject. In his ex- 
perience in teaching policemen, he apparently has found, 
as has this reviewer, that it is necessary to stress the 
(ala of concepts and inadequacy of data in this 
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Developed in such a tight framework, perhaps it is not 
surprising that only 12 pages are devoted to the area 
which has so engaged writers in this field—the matter of 
causation. Presented briefly are some of the major theo- 
ries divided into sociological explanations, personality 
maladjustment explanations, and physiological explana- 
tions, but no conclusions are attempted. The material is 
presented no doubt on the theory that the readers have 
had no exposure to a basic text in criminology. 

The value of this book lies in chapters 4 and 5 in which 
the function and operation of the criminal court system 
and the policeman’s part in it are described. Particularly 
good is the discussion of the legal issues involved. In an 
attempt to stress the practical aspects of dealing with 
juveniles the author uses liberal portions from his previ- 
ous writings to describe how an officer would conduct an 
investigation, including techniques of interviewing and 
interrogation. From the police officer’s viewpoint, this 
material is likely to be very repetitious since such instruc- 
tion is usually given in other phases of training. 

In view of the brevity of this book, it is curious that 
more than 25 percent of the text is devoted to drug abuse 
detailing historical, basic educational, and propaganda- 
type material which most informed citizens have likely 
encountered previously. Since the series has an entire book 
devoted to the subject, such extensive treatment is un- 
justified. 

Although Youth Problems and Law Enforcement may 
meet the needs for entry level law enforcement training, 
it holds little interest for professionals in corrections. It 
may have some use as a supplementary reading in the 
training of volunteers toward juvenile court and proba- 
tion work. 


Oakland, Calif. WILLIAM P. ADAMS 


A Theory and Solution to the Drug Problem 


Addiction & Opiates. By Alfred R. Lindesmith. 
Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1968. Pp. 
295. $7.50. 
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This book, first published in 1947 as Opiate Addiction, 
was revised and republished in 1968. The author is a 
prominent sociologist with over 30 years of research ex- 
perience in the sociological aspects of drug addiction. 

Dr. Lindesmith justifies the revsion of his original book 
on continued interest in and debate concerning the theory 
of addiction he elaborated in 1947. 

This theory postulates that the essential element of ad- 
diction is not the positive pleasure derived from the ef- 
fects of the drug but the conscious avoidance of the dis- 
tress occasioned by the withdrawal symptoms. If this were 
so, one wonders how it is that so many young people 
continue to self-inject very small quantities of heroin 
mixed with many foreign substances, and will at times 
inject water if nothing else is available. Also, how is it 
that so many addicts of long standing overcome their ad- 
diction and become drug free, often without detoxification. 
In his recently written chapter 13, “Postscript—1968,” 
and the preceding chapter 12, “Needed Reforms,” the 
author supports the legalization of the prescription of 
drugs (presumably including heroin) to addicts by phy- 
sicians and quotes the British experience up to 1969 in 
support of this. But he fails to recognize that the British 
never really had a heroin problem of any size (less than 
3,000 at its peak) which on a pro-rata basis for population 
would imply less than 12,000 for the total United States 
(now estimated at over 500,000). Also heroin has been a 
most lucrative black-market product for over 50 years 
here and does he really believe this would disappear with 
the provision of legal heroin? 

Another point, if addiction is entirely due to the need 
to avoid withdrawal symptoms, why the extensive preva- 
lence of polydrug use, including barbiturates and alcohol, 
in many narcotic addicts and why the difficulty in per- 
suading many ex-heroin addicts “blocked” with oral meth- 
adone from mainlining heroin in search of a new “high” 
and also the difficulty in persuading ex-addicts on metha- 
done to try the new long acting methadyl acetate? 

Let me add that this book is at the same time a most 
useful addition to the library of anyone who requires to 
know the social history of addiction to opiates in North 
America in the 19th Century. The bibliography and index 
are excellent and it is most readable and informative on 
many aspects of a most complex social problem. 


Rockville, Md. RICHARD PHILLIPSON 


Reports Received 


Automation in the Courts. Supreme Court Appellate 
Division, 27 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y., November 
1971. Pp. 65. This publication contains a transcript of a 
symposium on the introduction of automated technology 
into the administration of the court system. The problems 
considered focused on the impact of automation on record 
making and record keeping and the implications for the 
private citizen and the public. 

Communicating With Youth: The Adolescent Offender 
and His Counselor. Colorado Youth Workers Training 
Center, 3650 W. Princeton Circle, Fort Logan, Colo. Pp. 
134. In this publication, the author, Dr. Calvert R. Dodge, 
presents a theoretical and empirical approach to the 
study of interactional patterns between client and coun- 
selor in institutional and semiinstitutional settings. The 
purposes of this study are to define the interaction pat- 
terns of delinquents and their counselors and to investi- 
gate the assumption that these interaction patterns are 
associated with recidivism rates of youths paroled from 
Colorado’s two youth camps. 

Correctional Reform: Illusion and Reality. Massachu- 
setts Correctional Association, 33 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Bulletin No. 22, November 1972. Pp. 32. 
This issue of the bulletin series edited by Professor Albert 
Morris is devoted entirely to the analysis of the nature, 
problems, and processes of the reform of the correctional 
system. 

Crime and Delinquency in California (Annual Report). 
Bureau of Criminal Statistics, State Department of Jus- 
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tice, Sacramento, Calif., 1971. Pp. 45. The data for this 
annual report come from information submitted by police, 
prosecutors, courts, and correctional agencies. Long-term 
trend data on crimes and arrests are presented for 1966 
through 1971 and prosecution data for 1968 through 1971. 

Crime and Law Enforcement. Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association Foundation, P. O. Box 11606, Atlanta, 
Ga., 1972. Pp. 89. This volume is the product of a seminar 
held at Florida State University, January 1972, for 
journalists, educators, and practitioners devoted to prob- 
lems of crime, law enforcement, and corrections. 

The First National Workshop for State Committees for 
Children and Youth. U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
Washington, D.C., October 1972. Pp. 49. The first national 
workshop held in Denver, April 1972, was devoted to the 
problem of strengthening state committees and the na- 
tional council. The topics include: values and functions 
of state committees; principles of organization; and youth 
service systems. 


Judge’s Guide for Alcohol Offenders. National Council 
on Alcoholism, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y., 1972. 
Pp. 44. Written by Judge Lyle H. Truax, this article 
outlines the various facets of alcoholism and gives judges 
many suggestions for applying this knowledge to the 
handling of the alcoholics who come before the courts. 
One chapter discusses the Uniform Alcoholism and In- 
toxication Treatment Act. 

Juvenile Justice in Missouri. Missouri Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Council, 621 East Capitol Avenue, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., October 1972. Pp. 40. This report by the 
Task Force on Juvenile Delinquency presents its major 
findings and recommendations. The first recommendation 
ealls for the creation of a new Division of Juvenile De- 
linquency and Youth Services in the Missouri Department 
of Social Services. 


Juvenile Probation and Detention (Annual Report). 
Bureau of Criminal Statistics, State Department of Jus- 
tice, Sacramento, Calif., 1971. Pp. 57. This publication 
contains detailed county statistical data and statewide 
trends on juvenile delinquency and the administration of 
juvenile justice in California. The trends for the year 
show juvenile arrests down 1 percent; new probation re- 
ferrals up 6 percent; and first commitments to the Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority down 25 percent. 


Legal Sanctioning and Social Control. National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, Center for Studies of Crime and 
Delinquency, 5600 Fishers Lane, Rockville, Md., 1972. Pp. 
82. This monograph addresses itself to a systematic re- 
view of what is known about the relations of legal sanc- 
tions and other social control devices to the identification 
and control of deviants and criminal conduct. Professor 
Austin Turk, Indiana University, has produced in this 
monograph a comprehensive review and analysis of exist- 
ing theoretical and empirical research contributions rele- 
vant to the topic. 

National Assessment of Juvenile Corrections: Research 
Design Statement. The University of Michigan, School 
of Social Work, Ann Arbor, Mich., June 1972. Pp. 80. The 
study outlined in this document is specifically planned to 
assess the relative effectiveness of alternative programs 
for differing types of offenders across the Nation, based 
on objective, empirical methods. It outlines the aims and 
scope of the project and the particular research plans 
that have been developed. The project directors are Dr. 
Rosemary C. Sarri and Dr. Robert D. Vinter. 


Offender Based Criminal Statistics in 12 California 
Counties. Bureau of Criminal Statistics, State Depart- 
ment of Justice, Sacramento, Calif., 1972. Pp. 70. The 
purpose of this report is to present information collected 
and analyzed for a 3-year period for each of 12 counties 
and thus supply for the first time a realistic analysis and 
accounting of offender-based transactional statistics for 
those concerned with describing, measuring, and evalu- 
ating the crime problems in specific jurisdictions. 

Police Officers Killed in the United States 1960-1971. 
Walter A. Lunden, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, 


1972. Pp. 47. The data analyzed in this report were taken 
from special and annual reports of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. In the 12 years “felons killed a total of 
787 police officers.” During the same period 463 officers 
were killed by accidents in line of duty. 

Police Procedures in the Handling of Parolees. The 
Pennsylvania Board of Probation and Parole, Harrisburg, 
Pa., November 1972. Pp. 38. Developed under the joint 
auspices of the Board of Probation and Parole, the Penn- 
sylvania State Police, and the Pennsylvania Chiefs of 
Police Association, this manual was prepared to develop 
uniform procedures in the handling of parolees across 
the State. The contents of the manual include sections on 
the regulations and policies of parole, the role of the 
parole agent, and police and parolees. 

Policies and Background Information. National Coun- 
cil on Crime and Delinquency, 411 Hackensack Avenue, 
Hackensack, N.J., 1972. Pp. 32. Addressed to individuals 
and organizations interested in penal reform, this publi- 
cation contains three policy statements developed by 
NCCD. The three controversial policies and their justifi- 
cations are: a halt to all new construction of prisons, 
jails, juvenile training schools, and detention homes; pay- 
ment of no less than minimum wages authorized by State 
or Federal law to inmates employed at productive work 
in a Federal, State, or local institution; and the establish- 
ment of a Federal Correction Agency to replace the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. 


Prisoners in America. The American Assembly, Arden 
House, Harriman, N.Y., 1972. Pp. 14. The recommen- 
dations of a 3-day conference on the problems of the 
American correctional system are reported in this pam- 
phlet. Among the recommendations discussed are: no more 
construction of jails, prisons, or juvenile institutions; 
purchase of services for sentenced offenders from public 
and private agencies; increased attention to prisoners’ 
rights and due process protections; decriminalization of 
victimless crimes; and pretrial and presentence diversion. 

Recycling Felons: Mobility of Felons in West North 
Central States. Walter A. Lunden, Iowa State University, 
Ames, Iowa, 1972. Pp. 55. Using available data on na- 
tional prisoner statistics, Dr. Lunden concludes that for 
the decades 1960-1970, the prison population in the seven 
states in the upper Mississippi valley has shown a long- 
range declining trend. Other analyses include: parole 
violation rates; mobility of prisoners arrested; and num- 


ber of commitments and releases from the prisons of the 
seven states. 


Report of the Attorney General of the United States 
(Annual Report). U.S. Department of Justice, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1971. Pp. 167. Detailed descriptions of the activ- 
ities of the various offices, divisions, and bureaus of the 
Department constitute the main body of this report. 


Books Received 


The Administration of Justice, Second Edition. By Paul 
B. Weston and Kenneth M. Wells. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973. Pp. 298. $10.95. 

Criminal Behavior Systems: A Typology. By Marshall 
B. Clinard and Richard Quinney. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1967. Pp. 498. 

Delinquency and Crime: A Biopsychosocial Approach. 
By Juan B. Cortes with Florence M. Gatti. New York: 
Seminar Press, Inc., Publishers, 1972. Pp. 468. $14.50. 

The English Prison Officer Since 1850: A Study in 
Conflict. By J. E. Thomas. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
Ltd., 1972. Pp. 248. $10.95. 

Juvenile Delinquency: Concepts and Control. By Robert 
C. Trojanowicz. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1973. Pp. 354. $9.95. 

Law Enforcement: An Introduction to the : slice Role 
in the Criminal Justice System, Second } ition. By 
Thomas F. Adams. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Preuice-Hall, 
Inc., 1973. Pp. 366. $10.50. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Law Enforcement and the Youthful Offender, Second 
Edition. By Edward Eldefonso. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., Publishers, 1973. Pp. 494. $10.95. 

Marijuana & Social Evolution. By Joel Simon Hochman, 
M.D. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972. 
Pp. 184. $5.95. f 

The Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency: An Experi- 
ment. By Walter C. Reckless and Simon Dinitz. Columbus: 
Ohio State University Press, 1972. Pp. 253. $12.00. 


Prisons, Protest, and Politics. Edited by Burton M. 
Atkins and Henry R. Glick. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
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Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972. Pp. 180. $5.95. 


Psychotechnology: Electronic Control of Mind and Be- 
havior. Edited by Robert L. Schwitzgebel and Ralph K. 
Schwitzgebel. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1973. Pp. 341. 


Society, Crime, and Criminal Careers, Second Edition. 
By Don C. Gibbons. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1973. Pp. 562. $10.50. 


Society of Subordinates: Inmate Organization in a Nar- 


cotic Hospital. By Charles R. Tittle. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1973. Pp. 200. $7.95. 


News From the Field 


Community Treatment Not a 
Cure-All, States Carlson 


Federal Bureau of Prisons Director Norman A. Carlson 
said in February that efforts of some penal reform groups 
to have the majority of confined criminals turned loose on 
American society are “well intentioned but badly mis- 
guided.” His remarks, prepared for delivery before a Uni- 
versity of Miami corrections seminar at the Dupont Plaza 
Hotel, Miami, Fla., were directed at those who advocate 
closing down the Nation’s prisons and treating most con- 
victed criminals in the community. He noted that the 
Bureau of Prisons, which is part of the Department of 
Justice, was a pioneer in the use of community treatment 
and said he hopes the method can be developed to its 
fullest potential. 

“But community treatment is not a cure-all, and its 
advocates must not lose sight of the fact that many of- 
fenders cannot or will not adjust in a community setting,” 
Carlson said, describing the proposal to shut down prisons 
as a “desperate effort to find an overnight solution for 
some of the admitted failures of correctional institutions 
in the past.” 

“Those who urge this approach don’t give much credit 
to the new type of institutions which we are building 
now,” he remarked. “And they seem to forget the fact that 
most offenders are already on probation or parole in the 
community. The ones we get usually have long criminal 
histories, have repeatedly violated probation or parole, or 
have been convicted of very serious crimes.” 

Carlson said there is no reason, however, why hard-core 
offenders should be relegated to the typical prisons of the 
past which have a “pervasive gloom” and repressive at- 
mosphere that make corrections impossible. 

In regard to such institutions, “those who prefer to 
skip over the humanitarian issue can look at the question 
in a practical light,” he added. 

“The fact is that 98 percent of the offenders behind 
bars today will be coming out to walk the streets again in 
the future. So doesn’t it seem more practical to design an 
environment conducive to corrections than one which em- 
bitters men even more toward their society?” he asked. 

The prisons director pointed out that 85 percent of the 
22,000 offenders in the Federal system are housed in 
prisons more than 30 years old, 27 percent are in institu- 
tions over 70 years old and nearly 900 men are in a peni- 
tentiary built over 100 years ago on McNeil Island near 
Tacoma, Washington. “The most promising thing for the 
future of corrections is that the people who work in it are 
even more dissatisfied than the public at large with the 
results we have been getting,’ he said. 

Carlson noted that the way has finally been cleared for 
necessary correctional improvements as a result of the 
“spiralling of violent crime in the 1960’s and the turmoil 
in our prisons that culminated in Attica.” 

These factors, he concluded, “shocked the public into 
awareness of the need to support improvements in correc- 
tions and throughout the criminal justice system.” 


National Criminal Justice 
Conference Meets in D.C. 


The National Conference on Criminal Justice convened 
January 24 to 26 at the Washington Hilton Hotel in 
Washington, D.C. Some 1,500 experts from throughout the 
country met to discuss how state and local governments 
can develop more effective crime control programs and to 
review the major findings of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals in the 
areas of police, courts, corrections, and community crime 
prevention. 

Speakers at the conference, which was sponsored by the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, included At- 
torney General Richard G. Kleindienst; Associate Justice 
William Rehnquist; Governor Reubin Askew of Florida; 
Mayor Richard Lugar of Indianapolis; Mayor Walter 
Washington of the District of Columbia; LEAA Adminis- 
trator Jerris Leonard, who delivered the keynote address; 
and Maurice H. Sigler, Chairman of the U.S. Board of 
Parole, who spoke on “Are Parole Boards Using the Right 
Factors for Parole Selection?” 

Former Attorney General John N. Mitchell called for 
the creation of the Advisory Commission in February 1971 
and it held its first meeting October 20, 1971. 

Selected Commission findings in crime prevention, 
courts, corrections, and police areas urged: 

(1) Shifts of emphasis from prisons to community- 
based corrections programs. 

(2) State-provided specialists with extensive investiga- 
tive expertise for ad hoc use locally. 

(3) Enactment of legislation providing civil commit- 
ment and court diversion of persons requiring treatment 
for alcoholism or drug addiction. 

(4) Use of computers by larger criminal courts to im- 
prove docketing and scheduling, legal research, jury selec- 
tion, and witness notification. 

(5) Adoption of the Missouri plan for judicial nomina- 
tions. 

(6) Unification of correctional facilities and programs, 
except the Boards of Parole, within one administrative 
agency in each state. 

(7) Development of “street academies” for students 
who have “fallen behind’ academically, need to complete 
school, or require counsel for drug abuse or any employ- 
ment problems. 


FPOA Elects 
New Officers 


Walter Evans, chief U.S. probation officer at Portland, 
Oregon, has been elected to a 2-year term as president 
of the Federal Probation Officers Association, succeeding 
Ben Meeker of the Chicago Probation Office. Evans entered 
the Federal Probation Service in 1947 at Los Angeles, 
California, after serving as chief assistant probation 
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officer in the San Bernardino County Probation Office. He 
served as deputy chief U.S. probation officer in Los 
Angeles from 1954 to 1960 before transferring to the 
District of Oregon where he was elevated to chief in 1966. 
He specialized in criminology and his professional activ- 
ities in the field have included assistance in the develop- 
ment of a correctional curriculum at Fresno State College 
in California and chairmanship of several correctional 
boards and committees in California and Oregon. Evans 
was FPOA executive vice president prior to assuming his 
new post. He has published in FEDERAL PROBATION and in 
1971 was a coauthor of a publication released by the 
Federal Probation Officers Association entitled Goals of 
the Federal Probation Service. 

Elected executive vice president was Logan A. Webster, 
chief of the Pittsburgh office. He entered the Federal 
Probation Service in 1938 and was promoted to chief in 
1953. He is a graduate of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology (now Carnegie-Mellon University). During World 
War II he served as an officer at the U.S. Navy Discipli- 
nary Barracks in Virginia, and also in the Navy Correc- 
tional Services Division in New York. He has served on 
the Board of Directors of the Federal Probation Officers 
Association and is also a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Board of Directors at George Junior Republic 
in Pennsylvania. 

Paul M. Chandler, U.S. probation officer at San Jose, 
California, was elected secretary-treasurer. Chandler en- 
tered the Federal Probation Service in 1956 at Los 
Angeles, transferring to San Francisco in September 1959. 
He previously worked as a supervisor at Santa Clara 
Juvenile Hall, and as a confinement officer at Lompoc 
during military service. His education includes a B.A. 
from San Jose State College in penology and an M.S. 
from the same school in sociology with emphasis in cor- 
rections. Chandler is currently serving as Professional 
Standards Committee chairman for the Western Region 
and prior to his new role was a regional vice president 
of FPOA. 


Massachusetts Association Calls for 
Parole Eligibility After 10 Years 


The Massachusetts Correctional Association in February 
supported bills calling for parole eligibility after 10 
years for prisoners now incarcerated in Massachusetts’ 
state prisons—including those serving life. It also called 
for establishment of an ombudsman for the State’s cor- 
rectional system. 


In arguing for the parole eligibility bill, William Craig, 
assistant to the executive director of MCA, cited a report 
prepared by the Association’s research consultant, Edwin 
Powers, which reveals that 39 states now have legisla- 
tion providing wider access to a parole hearing for in- 
mates serving a life sentence than Massachusetts; eight 
states allow parole at any time; 15 after 10 years or 
less. He also argued that convicted murderers fare far 
more successfully on parole than do other types of of- 
fenders. A Department of Correction report on 92 paroled 
murderers indicated that only 18 were returned for parole 
violations. Of a comparable number of other offenders, 
55 would probably recidivate—almost three times the 
rate for lifers. The same report revealed that murderers 
imprisoned more than 15 years did not adjust as success- 
fully on parole as those held a shorter period of time. 

A number of model sentencing codes call for more 
flexible paroling procedures for this group of offenders. 
These include: the proposed Massachusetts Criminal Code, 
the American Bar Association’s Standards Relating to 
Sentencing Alternatives and Procedures; the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency’s Model Sentencing 
Act; and the American Law Institute’s Model Penal Code. 

In support of the ombudsman bill, Craig described the 
successful operation of an ombudsman project in the 
State of Minnesota. 


ABA Commission Publishes Handbook 
On Correctional Reform Legislation 


Publication of a new 600-page handbook of correctional 
reform legislation was announced in December by the 
American Bar Association’s Commission on Correctional 
Facilities and Services. 

About 4,000 copies of the volume, which contains a 
foreword by Chief Justice Warren Burger, were 
scheduled to be mailed to administrators of correctional 
institutions, state legislators and leaders of the legal 
profession. 

Commission Chairman Richard J. Hughes, citing the 
new handbook as an important réference tool for state offi- 
cials, said: “We believe 1973 will be a banner year for 
legislation to strengthen correctional and prison systems.” 

The former New Jersey governor added: “Public con- 
cern has grown so great that legislatures across the 
country will have to come to grips with the problems of 
jails, prisons, probation, parole and other parts of the 
correctional system. We hope our publication will help 
them improve the outmoded codes that exist in so many 
states.” 

Chief Justice Burger also highlighted the importance 
of legislative correctional reform in his foreword to the 
handbook. “Statutory improvement can serve as a major, 
indeed preeminent mode for realization of tolerable, if 
not ideal, correctional systems,” he wrote. “It should be 
viewed as a vehicle not only for accountability, individual 
right and equal justice in the correctional context, but 
also as a basis for administrative excellence and financial 
adequacy.” 

As compiled by the ABA and its project co-sponsor, 
the Council for State Governments, the Compendium of 
Model Correctional Legislation and Standards presents— 
for the first time—one source for the complete texts of 
model correctional legislation developed over the past 
decade by nationally recognized and responsible groups. 

The handbook in loose-leaf binder is available from the 
ABA Commission, 1705 DeSales Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036, at $5 each. Softbound editions are $3.50. 
The proceeds will help pay for future supplements. 


Adult Correction Training Project 
Initiated by Pennsylvania State U. 


Pennsylvania’s parole and probation officers are in- 
creasing their skills under a new program offered by The 
Pennsylvania State University, according to a University 
news release of February 2. The Pennsylvania Adult Cor- 
rection Training Project, initiated in the 1972-1973 aca- 
demic year, combines classroom theory with practical 
training for county probation officers and State parole 
officers. 

The training project, supported by the Governor’s 
Justice Commission, is conducted by the College of Human 
Development at the University in cooperation with the 
Pennsylvania Board of Probation and Parole and the 
Pennsylvania Association on Probation, Parole and Cor- 
rections. 

Barbara R. Price, acting coordinator of Law Enforce- 
ment and Corrections Services at the University, ex- 
plains that participants are enrolled in a 13-week training 
institute. 

A 2-week period of intensive study at University Park 
is followed by 10 weeks of field training experience at the 
home agency and a final 1-week session at University 
Park. 

“In the past,” Mrs. Price said, “we conducted a 1-week 
workshop at Penn State for parole and probation officers. 
We adopted the new institute program this year and it 
has proven to be an extremely valuable experience for the 
first two groups of enrollees. The integrating of classroom 
and field experience and the length of the institutes make 
it unlike any program in the country,” she added. 
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IT HAS COME TO OUR ATTENTION 


Prison Volunteers Receive 
Presidential Commendations 


Six citizens who have performed volunteer work at 
Federal Bureau of Prisons institutions recently received 
Presidential Commendations for their services. They are: 

Mrs. Hester Downey, Springfield. Mrs. Downey, a volun- 
teer assistant to the chaplain at Springfield, was com- 
mended for her exceptional contribution to the institution’s 
religious program. She has donated her time to serve as 
a teacher, leader of group activities, inmate counselor, 
and visitor to the sick. 

Burt Pierce, Springfield. Pierce was commended for the 
contribution he has made to the welfare of the Center’s 
patients through his ministerial leadership. He has served 
the Center as a standby chaplain, leader of group activ- 
ities, counselor to the inmates, and pastoral visitor to 
the sick. 

D. Rian Martin, Tallahassee. Martin received his Presi- 
dential Commendation for his assistance to the Talla- 
hassee prerelease program. He has been visiting the 
institution over the past 2 years, giving practice inter- 
views to inmates to prepare them to seek employment. He 
has spent much of his own time visiting work sites in the 
community and talking with employers to make the prac- 
tice interviews as realistic as possible. 

Reverend Thomas Reyes, Danbury. Reverend Reyes was 
commended for his weekly visits to the institution to pro- 
vide a ministry to the Spanish-speaking inmates. He also 
has given counsel and advice to members of their families. 

Reverend William F. Kunst, Danbury. Reverend Kunst 
received his commendation for his contribution to the 
religious welfare of the inmates at the institution. Rev- 
erend Kunst has initiated programs, such as Bible Study 
groups and visits to the institution by local church lay- 
men, that have served to establish an effective liaison be- 
tween the inmates and members of the community. 


Sherwood Norman, 68, director of prevention and youth 
correction services for the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, died of an apparent heart attack February 
10. He joined NCCD in 1945 and, although he announced 
his retirement December 31, continued to serve that or- 
ganization in a consultant capacity. 

The First National Symposium on Crime and the Media 
(an exploration of the interaction of crime and the way 
it is reported by newspapers, magazines, radio, and tele- 
vision) will be held May 31 and June 1. For information 
contact Flora Rheta Schreiber, Assistant to the President, 
John Jay College of Criminal Justice, 315 Park Avenue 
South, New York, N.Y. 10010. 

The World Correctional Service Center, 2849 West 71st 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 60629, founded in 1969, has held over 
25 prison art shows in various locations in the United 
States in conjunction with the W. Clement and Jessie V. 
Stone Foundation. Over $25 thousand has been returned 
to prison artists and, because of the great interest in 
prison art, a new nonprofit group, Art, Rehabilitation, 
and Training, Inc., has been organized to take over and 
expand this work. 

Dr. Lloyd W. McCorkle, professor at John Jay College 
of the City University of New York and former com- 
missioner of the New Jersey Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, has been retained by Gruzen & Partners 
as a special consultant on health care and social service 
facilities. “We shall benefit greatly from his expertise,” 
said Jordan L. Gruzen, chief executive of the architec- 
tural-planning-engineering firm with offices in New York 
City; Newark, N.J.; Boston, Mass.; and Washington, D.C. 
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Allen Boules, El Reno. Boules received his Presidential 
Commendation for his services in sponsoring a chapter of 
Interstate Jaycees for the men at El Reno so they might 
have an opportunity to develop abilities that will be valu- 
able to them in the future. 


Right to Legal Counsel Ruling 
Results in LEAA-Funded Study 


Dean Paul M. Siskind of the Boston University Law 
School has announced that the University’s Center for 
Criminal Justice, under the direction of Professor Sheldon 
Krantz, has been awarded a $257,000 grant by the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

The 18-month grant will enable the Center to develop 
ways to implement the Supreme Court’s landmark 1972 
ruling (Argersinger v. Hamlin) that the right to legal 
counsel guaranteed by the sixth amendment applies to 
anyone accused of any crime, petty or otherwise, who 
might be sent to jail if convicted. In particular, the Center 
will attempt to determine by what means the far-reaching 
decision can most expediently be put into practice. Toward 
this end the use of legal paraprofessionals will be given 
serious consideration. 

According to Professor Krantz, the necessity of the 
study can be readily appreciated when one considers the 
“highly desirable, but highly complex” situation the 
Argersinger decision has created. By extending the right 
to counsel to cases involving misdemeanors, the Supreme 
Court, by its own estimates, has added as many as five 
million potential cases to the already overburdened public 
defender network—a figure almost 15 times the existing 
level. And while the threat of imprisonment will not be 
a factor in a number of the cases, the expanded need for 
legal assistance will be enormous nonetheless, he affirmed. 


More than 400 California Youth Authority wards (10 
percent of the total population) are now enrolled in col- 
lege programs, according to CYA Director Allen F. 
Breed. Though most of the students (340) are enrolled 
in college courses conducted inside the institutions, 62 
are regular full-time students at three community col- 
leges—Santa Rosa Junior College; Ventura College, and 
San Joaquin Delta College. 

“Crime in the 1970’s—New Perspectives on an Old Prob- 
lem” is the theme of the 1973 Canadian Congress of 
Criminology and Corrections which will be held June 24 
to 29 at the Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask. For fur- 
ther information write Publicity Chairman, Canadian 
Congress of Criminology and Corrections, Box 3553, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 

The Bureau of Rehabilitation of the National Capital 
Area held its 43rd annual banquet March 13 at the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington, D.C. Highlights of the dinner 
were presentation of the first G. Howland Shaw Award 
to Kenneth L. Hardy, director of the D.C. Department of 
Corrections, and the address—“Prisoner Reform or Prison 
Reform?’”’—by Milton Rector, president of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency. 

Gerald M. Farkas, associate warden at the Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution at Tallahassee, Fla., and H.G. 


Moeller, former deputy director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons and presently associate professor and coordi- 
nator of correctional services at East Carolina University, 
Greenville, N.C., were among the participants at the 18th 
Annual Southern Conference on Corrections held February 
21 to 23 in Tallahassee. 
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An Associate Wardens’ Seminar was held February 26 
to March 2 at the Washington office of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons. Nine associate wardens attended the seminar 
which was the third in a series of seminars designed to 
keep field personnel at the associate warden (or equiva- 
lent) level informed on current Bureau policies and oper- 
ating procedures. 

The first issue of Law Book Guide, a comprehensive 
monthly bibliography and index to legal publications, has 
been published by Law Book Guide Press, a division of 
Computext Communications, Ltd., 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. It provides cataloging information on 
the nearly 4,000 English language books relating to the 
legal field published each year. 

The Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police 
Science, beginning in March 1973, will be divided into 
two separate publications. The Williams and Wilkins 
Company, 428 E. Preston Street, Baltimore, Md. 21202, 
will continue to publish The Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology. Information about The Journal of Police 
Science and Administration may be obtained from the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, 11 First- 
field Road, Gaithersburg, Md. 20760. 


Capital Punishment, edited by James A. McCafferty, as- 
sistant chief of the Division of Information Systems, 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts, and 
published in 1972 by Aldine-Atherton, Inc., has gone into 
a second printing. McCafferty is a frequent contributor 
to FEDERAL PROBATION and two of his book reviews appear 
in this issue. 


“The Myths of Heroin,’ was the feature article of a 
recent Sunday editorial section of the Washington Post. 
The article, by James Q. Wilson, professor of government 
at Harvard, Mark H. Moore, instructor in public policy 
at Harvard, and I. David Wheat, Jr., special assistant to 
the director of the Cost of Living Council, was excerpted 
from the fall issue of The Public Interest. 


David Fogel, commissioner of the Minnesota Department 
of Corrections, has been appointed director of the Illinois 
Department of Corrections. 

The Centennial Forum of the National Conference on 
Social Welfare will be held in Atlantic City, N.J., May 
27 to 31 around the theme “100 Years of Concern—A 
Mandate To Shape the Future.” For additional informa- 
tion write: Mrs. Betty B. Shepherd, Public Relations 
Director, National Conference on Social Welfare, 22 
West Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215. 


The Rutgers University Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies will hold its 31st annual session June 24 to July 
13. Information about the school is available from the 
Summer School of Alcohol Studies, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 08908. 

The opening of the Columbus Community Reintegration 
Center, the first such center in the country, was announced 
recently by George F. Denton, chief of the Adult Parole 
Authority, Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and Cor- 
rection. The Center, which will house about 25, will pro- 
vide an alternative to reincarceration with a therapeutic 
community-based program designed exclusively for the 
parole violator, he said. 

The Center for the Administration of Justice, The 
American University, Washington, D.C. 20016, announces 
an intensive, short-term 6-day course in Action Methods 
and Crisis Intervention, focusing on the application of 
psychodramatic theory and methods for criminal justice 
and mental health workers and students. It will be held 
May 25 to 27 and June 22 to 24. 

The Virginia Juvenile Officers Association has announced 
the results of its recent election: Robert A. Truitt, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Tidewater Detention Home, 
president; Michael J. Lazzuri, chief probation officer for 
the 11th Regional Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, 
vice president; Mrs. V. Agnes White, chief probation 
officer for the Henrico County Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court, secreiary; and David James, caseworker 
at Beaumont School for Boys, treasurer. 


Charles E. Raggio, 42, U.S. probation officer at Jackson, 
Miss., since 1958, died January 11 after suffering an ap- 
parent heart attack. The recipient of a master’s degree 
from Louisiana State University, he had worked with the 
Mississippi Department of Public Welfare prior to joining 
the Federal Probation Service. 


Jerome Miller has left his post of commissioner of the 
Department of Youth Services in Massachusetts to become 


director of the Illinois Department of Children and Family 
Services. 


The Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and Correction 
reports that last year 3,000 men and women who com- 
pleted their parole earned $13.7 million in wages. They 
also paid over $2.7 million in taxes. If these 3,000 were 
still in prison the cost of keeping them would come to 
$9 million per year. 

The Saint Louis University School of Social Service 
has announced its Summer Institutes for Practitioners 
in the Human Services. They are: Generic Social Work 
Practice, June 4 to 8; Supervision, June 4 to 8; Intro- 
duction to the Study of Gerontology, June 11 to 15; Re- 
tirement Planning and Counseling, June 11 to 15; Social 
Action for Social Change, June 18 to 22; Behavior Modi- 
fication: Theory and Practice, June 18 to 22; Theories of 
Delinquency: Causation and Treatment, June 25 to 29; 
and Modern Social-Psychological Theories for Social Work 
Practice, June 25 to 29. The School’s 17th Annual Insti- 
tute of Child Care will be held June 18 to 29. For ad- 
ditional information write: Saint Louis University, School 


of Social Service, 3550 Lindell Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Mo. 63103. 


Admissions to California Youth Authority institutions 
declined in 1972 for the seventh successive year, Director 
Allen F. Breed reported in February. Youthful offenders 
admitted to Youth Authority institutions for the first 
time in 1972 numbered 2,728, a 15.2 percent decrease 
from the 3,218 first admissions in 1971. 


The California Probation, Parole, and Correctional As- 
sociation will hold its 43rd Annual State Conference May 
30 and June 1 at the San Francisco Hilton Hotel. Persons 
wishing additional information should contact Jerry Marr, 
Seer 237, Hall of Justice, Redwood City, Calif. 

The American Orthopsychiatric Association will hold 
its 50th Anniversary Meeting May 29 to June 1 at the 
New York Hilton and Americana Hotels in New York City. 
address is 1775 Broadway, New York, 


Several faculty openings in law enforcement and/or 
corrections will be available in Fresno, Calif., beginning 
with the fall semester 1973-1974. Interested persons should 
contact the Chairman, Department of Criminology, Cali- 
fornia State University—Fresno, Fresno, Calif. 93710. 

James W. Fairbanks, U.S. probation officer at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and long-time participant in that city’s 
sports and civic endeavors, was the recipient in January 
of the Highland Sertoma Club’s Service to Mankind 
Award. The award, reports the Chattanooga Times, is 
the highest honor a Sertoma Club can bestow. 

The 1973 Summer Courses on Alcohol and Other Drugs 
of Dependence have been announced by the Addiction Re- 
search Foundation of Ontario. The Annual Summer 
Course will be held June 3 to 15 at the University of 
Windsor, Ontario; the Advanced Course will be held 
August 12 to 17 in Toronto. For further information 
write to: Coordinator, Professional Development, Addic- 
tion Research Foundation of Ontario, 33 Russell Street, 
Toronto M5S 2S1, Canada. 

The American Correctional Association’s 103rd Congress 
of Correction will be held August 12 to 17 in Seattle, 
Wash. For information write: R.A. Freeman, Chairman, 
Host Committee, P.O. Box 520, Walla Walla, Wash. 99362. 

Robert L. Smith, former sculptor and graduate of 
Chicago’s Art Institute, has been appointed executive 
director of St. Leonard’s House, a halfway house located 
at 2100 West Warren Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 60612. 
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The 5-year partial abolition of the death penalty in 
Canada is over. At the recent opening of Parliament the 
new Solicitor General indicated that another bill to pro- 
long the period of partial abolition would be introduced 
in the House in the near future. 

John F.X. Irving, dean of the Law School at Seton 
Hall University in Newark, N.J., and former staff at- 
torney of the American Bar Association’s Committee on 
Legal Aid and Indigent Defendants, was made Honorary 
Public Defender by the Illinois Public Defender Associa- 
tion at their conference on criminal justice in January. 
The award was made because by his efforts in developing 
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the public defender system he “has greatly enhanced the 
cause of equal protection of the law for the indigent 
accused.” 


A teaching position at the College of Criminal Justice, 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 02115, is avail- 
able to someone qualified to teach graduate and under- 
graduate courses in crime, corrections, and criminal jus- 
tice. A Ph.D. (or equivalent), experience, and publica- 
tions are preferred. Rank and salary are negotiable. For 
information write to the Graduate Committee at the 
College. 
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tation Center, Corona, since 1961. B.A. (1938), University 
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Academy of Neurology. 
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York University Medical College. 
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Probation, Criminal Courts of New York City, 1961-1963. 
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New Jersey State Parole Officer, 1958; Probation Officer, 
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Alcoholic Rehabilitation Unit, District of Columbia Court 
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STEPHEN CHINLUND: Director, Manhattan Rehabili- 
tation Center, New York State Narcotic Addiction Control 
Commission, since 1968. B.A. (1955), Harvard College; 
M.Div. (1958), Union Theological Seminary. Adminis- 
trator, Reality House, 1966-1967; Consultant, Reality 
House, 1968-1969; Consultant: New York State Division 
sei Youth (Group Work); New York City Office of Pro- 
ation. 


RoBerT Brook: Director, Residential Treatment, Addic- 
tion Research Foundation, London, Ontario, since 1970. 
M.Div. (1963), Kenyon College; M.A. (1964) and Ed.D. 
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of Michigan, 1963-1968; Psychologist, Michigan Correc- 
tions Psychiatric Clinic (State Prison Southern Michi- 
gan), 1967-1970. 
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ant Behaviour and Societal Reaction (1972); Alcohol and 
Other Drugs: Perspectives on Use, Abuse, Treatment and 
Prevention (1973). 
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All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate 
expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to 
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the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving 


of consideration. 
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